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“Where to go 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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Here, in an establishment where every 
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craftsmanship — 


MATA 


you also may put the selling “make-up”’ 
of your catalog into the hands of men 
who know how to make each cut, make 


every word, exert its strongest “pull’’ 





for business. 


Ask us about ways to make your next 
catalog a still bigger profit-payer. 
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FREE —6 ‘MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making. 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200-—-how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Patents 


on cash and royalty basis. 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a2 Railway Exchange, St. 
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Thoroughly - sterilizes all 
parts of the mouth, teeth 
and gums.  Disinfects 
bridge work and artificial 
dentures. 56 
It’s White Because It’s Pure 
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Seven Billions For War 


By William Marion Reedy 


Our kntrance Fee 


HREE billion dollars for our allies against 
‘| Germany! Four billions to pay for our own 

fighting! The world says we love nothing but 
money. Our answer is to show how we will spend 
it in a good cause. The loan was ordered by con- 
If we have made 
money out of the war thus far we devote our prolits 
now to the ending of the war. 


gress without a dissenting vote. 


And this country will, if necessary, give more than 
money. It is prepared to lose life that thereby the 
world may have life more free and more abundantly. 
Who lives if freedom die, who dies if freedom live? 
—to paraphrase Mr. Kipling. 

The American navy is mobilized and in action, 
though we have no news of its operations. The 
Work 


has begun to provide a merchant marine of many 


American army is in process of formation. 


small tonnage wooden ships with which to supply 
the nations at war with the Teutonic powers. Or- 
ganization is in progress for the increase and con- 
servation of food production for the sustenance of 
All this 


work is of such vast detail as to be difficult of 


all the peoples in arms against autocracy. 
adequate visualization. We know it is being done. 
We know that much of it should have been done 
long since, in preparation for what has come, but 
the way we did not do it is the way of democracy. 
For liberty a certain inefficiency and unpreparedness 
are a part of the price we pay. 
: 


— 


IIlow We Pay 
We shall have to pay more. Not alone must we 
make ready to meet drastic taxation. We must pre- 
pare for such a socialization of effort as shall mark 
the end of much of our individualism. We are 
destined to feel as we have never felt before the 
heavy hand of the state. We shall tind private enter- 
prises taken over by the government, profits fixed 
at a minimum, prices regulated on a nation-wide 
scale, the necessaries of life brought under gov- 
ernmental control, income drastically conscripted, 
freedom of speech and print restricted. We shall 
see government concentrated in fewer hands and 
deliberation upon policies sacrificed to meet the 
exigencies of emergencies. It is inevitable that to a 
certain extent representative government will abdi- 
cate in favor of a narrowed executive authority 
which must act and cannot wait. All signs point 
to something like a dictatorship, mitigated but slight- 
ly by a bureaucracy not much stronger numerically 
than a decemvirate. President Wilson will conduct 
the war with the aid and advice of a very few 
men, even as President Lincoln conducted with simi- 
lar aid the war for the preservation of the Union. 
The forms of democratic deliberation and debate 
will be preserved, but the substance will be absent, 
and the constitution will probably be in a state of 
suspended animation rendering it in some respects 
indistinguishable from some other famous scraps of 
paper. For all this the American people must be 
prepared. It is what they are called upon to sacri- 
fice for a while that liberty may not perish from 
the earth. 


Gain and Loss 
But in this world made new we shall not find 
the loss overbearing the gain, for what the country 
needs is more efficient co-operation, a closer soli- 


darity of the people. For most of our domestic 
difficulties the indicated remedy is more centraliza- 
tion. To give effect to our aspirations for-. bet- 
terment there must be more recognition of and sub- 
erdination to duty and less insistence upon rights. 
There must be a rational yielding to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. There must be 
national control of many things, a control based upon 
the idea that the whole community is the sole power 
that may be trusted to defeat the force or cunning 
of the few. Out of our inescapable socialization due 
to the war there should come a distinction between 
the things that are mine, the things that are thine 
and the things that are ours. 
termined, is not for territory or for indemnity and 
it is not a war for the profit of the few among our- 
selves. Our patriotism shall not pay some and exact 
sacrifices from others. For what the individual citi- 
zen must yield to the government he must get in 
return an enlargement of opportunity, a larger eco- 
What concentration, centralization, 


This war, it is de- 


nomic freedom. 
socialization shall mean for us is the destruction of 
privilege among ourselves while we destroy privilege 
in Europe. 


Conscript lV ealth 

In paying for this war, privilege should pay first 
and most, if not all. Those who have got from the 
nation must be made to give to the nation. The first 
thing to be conscripted should be wealth. Not the 
wealth accumulated through industry and service, but 
the wealth appropriated by privilege. The wealth 
made by all should be taken for all, from the few. 
And the only wealth surely made by all and engrossed 
by the few is the wealth represented in the increment 
of land value. The first and heaviest, if it be impos- 
sible to make it the only, tax should be a land value 
tax taking as nearly as possible the full rental, value 
of land. And such a tax would work excellently 
as a war-measure in that it would force into use 
limitless acres of land to increase the production of 
food and other supplies for our allies and for our- 
selves. If this is, as has been said, a food war, 
then the way to win it is to release the land for the 
production of food. This is the opportunity for the 
single tax. Great Britain had such an opportunity 
and a start had been made towards single tax before 
the war, but the opportunity was lost, land valuation 
even was stopped and the taxes were levied so that 
they would fall upon production. Our taxes are go- 
ing to be high. They will all fall tinally upon the 
ultimate consumer, for the only tax that cannot be 
shifted to the backs of the poor is the tax that takes 
the rental value of land. Taxes on capital and prolits 
and income will fall finally upon those who have little 
or none of either. Taxes must fall either upon land 
or labor and all the taxes proposed to pay for our 
seven billion dollar loan must fall finally upon indus- 
try to its retardation. The tendency of such taxes is 
to destroy, not to increase wealth. But as income is 
to a large extent, in the ultimate, derived from land 
value, income taxes are fairly defensible. In lieu of 
a land value tax also there should be a tax upon 
political bonds—national, state, municipal, etc. Those 
evidences of wealth, so called, will attract investors 
because they are tax free. Money will go into po- 
litical bonds when it is needed for the extension and 
rehabilitation of railroads and industries. The hold- 
ers of political bonds will be a privileged, tax-free 
class. All the rest of us will be working to pay them 
interest. That the bonds may be tax free, everything 
else must be tax burdened. Everybody should bear 
the burden of government and of war, and Seer¢étary 
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of the Treasury McAdoo glimpses a great truth when 


he suggests that a huge revenue may be exacted by 

tax on political bonds. lhe government 1s yong 
to need the railroads in its war business. It has been 
increasing their cost of operation and denying them 
increase of rates. Now it will increase their taxes 


railroads is bankruptcy ©: 


Clearly the end for the 


taking over by the government. It we do not take 
them over, the government will have to lend the rail- 
roads its own credit to facilitate their extension and 
equipment. Any tax-free wealth at this time is an 
injustice to all taxed wealth and industry, especially 
when it is proposed not only to minimize protits but 
to tax both capital and protits more heavily than ever 
before. oe 
k:nforced Service 


So much for the conscription of wealth—it will be, 


in effect, conscription of labor in the long run. There 


arises then the question of conscription of service. 
The president favors selective conscription and prob 
There is, no doubt, a 
It is held 


ably he will get what he wants. 
strony opposition to conscription of men. 


to be undemocratic. For my part, | do not see why 


the government should go plump to conscription 


without first trying out the volunteer system. = Con- 


was not immediately in (ireat 


\ustralia, 


scription Necessary 


Britain, Canada and Those countries 


furnished quickly large and splendid volunteer 


armics. If men are not volunteering now, it 1s prob- 
ably because the war has not been brought home to 
+ 


them. The government should first try to bring it 


home to them. But if men will not volunteer they 


must be coerced. The state is, especially in a crisis, 


coercion. We coerce men to pay taxes, to do jury 
duty, and to do various other things without which 
there would be no coherent state. For what the state 
vives the citizen it can compel him to light for its 
preservation, The state which gives equality of rights 
has a right to exact equality of service and of sacri- 
fice. It is uniair that upon the brave and generous 
and high-spirited alone should fall the task of saving 
the state, while the lazy, vicious, the mean-spirited, 
the small-souled do nothing. Yhere is no merit in 
the cry, “Let those who have something to fight for 
do the fighting.” Everyone in the nation has a coun 
try, has rights, has family, friends, neighbors. They 
are worth fighting for. Everyone who is worth 
anything has some ideal of his country, and that is 
worth fighting for. There may be conscientious 
objectors to war and no man's conscience should be 
coerced, but cowardice is not a conscientious objec- 
tion. In the light of the knowledge of to-day it is 
vicious biological economy to send the fittest and 
finest of our people to the front to die, while we 
conserve the spiritless, the mean and the selfish be- 
hind the lines for the procreation of the species and 
the preservation of the nation. If the people will not 
volunteer to save the country, to maintain its ideals, 
they must be forced in order that those who believe 
in those ideals be not wiped out. It is more im- 
portant that this country’s ideals survive than that 
the slacker should enjoy this liberty while shirking 
his responsibility. There is no place for drones in 
the hive. They must be stung or dragged to the 
battle 


want to live forever and give nothing of themselves 


line. The least worthy folk are those who 


for the boon. fa 


Try Voluntarism 
The argument for compulsion is inescapable; but 


why would it not be well to try voluntarism first? 


what extent we are a nation of 


shirkers. Let us see if the 


Let us see to 


slackers and men of 
devotion to the country are not more numerous than 
we suspect. The men who are willing to give them- 
selves that the country may live should make the 
best soldiers. And the spirit of sacrifice in such 
men multiplies their number by the force of example. 
Let us find out whether voluntarism is a broken reed, 
before we try conscription, Let us not attack liberty 
of the individual in the name of equality, more espe- 
cially as all men cannot serve the country in the 
same way. We need service in the mills and fac- 


tories and on farms as well as in the army, and we 
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hould give each man his chance to serve voluntarily 
in the way he thinks he can serve best. Then we may 
vith pericet justification force into the army. those 
ho have no will to serve in any own 


way. My 
opinion is that we shall have fighting to do, if at all, 
of Mexico, and if there is prospect 
shall not lack 
number as may be 
New 


show, [ am sure, that conscription is hardly neces 


in or at the border 


of fighting we for volunteers in such 
necessary. A shell or two thrown 


Into York or Boston or any coast city would 
ary. Butif the call for volunteers be not answered, 


the state should accelerate the slacker’s will to sery 


ice rather than leave him to the nagging of his 
neighbors. A voluntary army would be the most 
splendid demonstration of democracy’s power. Until 


we are sure we cannot get one, we should not attempt 


coercion, but when we are sure, we should demon- 


strate democracy’s power to compel all the benetic- 
laries of democracy to serve in saving it 
P 


oe 
- 


Vo Separate Peace 
There arises now a question of the ending of the 
For what have we “gone in?” 


War. The president’s 


address does not say we have “gone in” for our na- 
honor. We entered the 


mocracy, against autocracy. 


tional have war for de- 
Suppose then that the 
Teutonic powers agree to abandon their ruthless sub- 
marine warfare and to conform to our contentions 
regarding international law in sea warfare—can we 
then make peace with those powers? It would seem 
that, in the situation as it has shaped itself, this coun- 


We can- 


not make peace until what we have decided to fight 


try should not conclude a separate peace. 
for has been achieved. The triumph of democracy 
would not be accomplished by the cessation of sub- 
We identified pur- 
poses with those of the Entente and we cannot stop 
We cannot 
until the small nations are assured their rights, their 
We did not decide to break with 


marine assassination. have our 


ighting short of their realization. stop 
places in the sun. 
Gaermany until it became evident that our entrance 
into the war was necessary to smash autocracy. Presi- 
dent Wilson declared for action only when in the 
fuliness of the time of patient waiting it was made 
plain that Germany’s purposes threatened the security 
of the 


peace proposals held no promise of a peace made by 


world’s democracies. Germany’s nebulous 


Russia's revolution showed how autocracies 
Zimmer- 


peoples, 
worked hand in glove against the peoples. 
man’s note showed Germany’s willingness to bring 
war to this continent that she might dominate the 
All these things were not of the German 
And so the Presi- 


world. 
people, but of their ruling class. 
dent’s waiting brought out German purpose clearly 
and prepared the way for this country’s participation 
with the enemies of Germany in the effort to nullify 
that purpose. The Entente from the beginning has 
declared its purpose to fight for a peace to be made 
with the German people, not with the Kaiser and his 
That is Wilson’s 
That is the object that won an erst- 


war-lords. President object in 
eoing to war. 
while reluctant United States to support of the war 
Short of the attainment of that end 
make separate 
We can take no chance 


declaration. 


this country cannot now peace. A 
peace is out of the question. 
on such a peace, leaving Germany possibly to defeat 


the Entente and then turn upon this country. 


. 
“ 


No Post-Bellum War 
But this country in the final peace arrangements 
cannot agree with the Entente upon a tariff war after 
the war. It cannot stand for a dismemberment of Ger- 
It cannot 
commit itself to any empiric scheme of a balance of 


many or for depriving her of her colonies. 


power that will mean the annihilation of the German 
nation or of Austria-Hungary. Beyond standing for 


the establishment of the Teutonic nations upon a 
more democratic bases, it cannot go and be con- 
sistent. It can and should in the peace organizations, 
or even before, tell Great Britain that she must give 
Ireland home rule. The United States is fighting for 
self-rule for all people—even for the German people. 
And the United States is not, as I understand it, 


fighting for a participation in the parceling out of 





and \frica between the 


Asia 
: ‘ - 
vanquished. iNO 


United States and 


backward regions in 


victors and separate peace then 


between the the German govern- 


ment as it now exists, but no commitment with the 


utente to any programme alter the war other than 


the preservation of equal rights of all nations in 
world-embracing league of peace. 
fe 
Iiternal Vigilance 

\Winle we are in this world-war it is incumbent 
upon the people of the United States to make sure 
1 
their attention from the preservation of democracy 


They must see to it that the necessities of 


mit their concern abroad shall not utterly distract 


at home. 
war are not allowed to establish precedents for the 
undermining of liberty here. They must serve in 
war but they must not relax domestic vigilance. They 
must, as the president proclaims, avoid treason, but 
they must not neglect the citizen’s duties. They must 
yield to discipline but they must not let the military 
overslaugh the civil authority. They owe it to them- 
selves not to permit representative government to 
fall into “innocuous desuetude” or administration to 
develop an extra-constitutional theory and practice 
Democracy must be kept alive here even 
While they observe 


of affairs. 
as it must be saved in Europe. 
the government interposing to control and distribute 
food supplies, carry on transportation, outlaw strikes 
take over factories, prosecuting necessary espionage, 
the American people must see to it that those things 
are not carried farther than called for by the imme- 
diate crisis and made the means of popular regi- 
mentation after the war. The people must furnish 
money and food and men for the government, but 
they must also as democrats make sure that the need 
of this hour be not the beginning of national mili- 
tarization. It is the duty of the American democracy 
to master the war spirit invoked in democracy’s name 
and to canalize the energies berated in the great 
world upheaval into a reservoir from which the 
people of the future republic of the world shall draw 
waters of healing for the wounds of the bodies and 
souls of men and nations. If this be done and the 
war be won, then shall the great agony have not been 
in vain, for the countless dead shall have worthily 
died that liberty might live. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
T. LOUIS shows up badly in the matter of navy 
Why doesn’t the mayor whoop it 
And what is the Cham- 


recruiting. 

up a bit for the flag? 

ber of Commerce doing? 
ste fe 

Two Breaks 
GovERNOR GARDNER'S foot has slipped twice, re- 
First in vetoing the bill regulating the sale 
of revolvers; second in yetoing the bill appropriating 
$25,000 per year for the support of blind workers. 


cently. 


The governor gave reasons of a sort for his action, 
but in both cases he drew his reasoning too fine. 
Still, no one expected that Governor Gardner would 
not make some mistakes. He must watch his step, 
and when he’s vetoing he shall veto more things that 
would rid the state of official barnacles, and not use 
his power indirectly in behalf of the local murder 
eanes and against the poor, underpaid, blind workers. 
sto a8 
Is Germany Breaking? 

Looks as if German organization is going to pieces. 
The British and the French are smashing through the 
enemy’s defenses and the Hindenburg line seems to 
Submarine activity appears to be slackening. 
The press is 


waver. 
There are strikes and riots in Berlin. 
growing more critical of the military strategy and 
of the general policy that has antagonized almost 
the whole civilized Kaiser William’s allu- 
sions to reforms in the electoral system after the 
war are erceted with rather bold insinuations of “Do 


world. 


it now!” The war is not going well for Germany 


in the far east. A strange apathy has fallen on the 











drive against Russia. Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria 
are reported as willing to make a separate peace 
with Kussia and Emperor Karl is said to have con- 
demned the tactics that forced the United States into 
the war. Worst of all is the evidence gathered from 
German prisoners that the army on the western front 
is in confusion, that movements lack co-ordination 
and support and that the soldiers are not well sup- 
plied with food. American consuls who have just 
reached the West Indies from Germany report the 
disappearance of the “Germany-over-all” spirit and 
say that its place has been taken by a hope of coming 
through the war short of absolute defeat and rout. 
Germany’s war bulletins admit that the greatest bat- 
tle of history is now in its first stages in France. 
The British, French and other forces are working 
in better concert than ever before and their supply 
of guns and shells is of an inconceivable plenteous- 
ness. The shell-fire is incalculably hotter than was 
that of the Germans in the early days of their su- 
perior equipment. Munitions are piled like moun- 
tains behind the armies, and, strange to say, the 
armies have been able to move in pursuit of the 
retreating Germans much faster than the organizers 
of the retreat had deemed possible. It is said that the 
British and French have so many machine guns now 
and the guns are so close together along a front of 
i50 miles—about half the western front—that the 
soldiers have diticulty moving among them. The 
tide would seem to have turned for the Entente and 
it is even reported by the airmen that the entrench- 
ments upon which the Germans are falling back are 
not as strong as those from which they are with- 
drawing. The rear guard engagements would seem 
to be much more important than such designation 
would imply, judging by the number of prisoners 
and guns that they have been losing. This is the 
general impression of the fighting that one gains 
from the cablegrams of the past week. It should be 
remembered, however, that we are getting more news 
now than when we were not in the war, and that we 
are getting the kind of news we like. Those who 
control the news-flow may be jollying this country 


along. 
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The Irish Question 

THERE will not be a general election in Great 
3ritain. Parliament will continue in session to 
rubber-stamp the cabinet’s decisions. Parliament and 
the cabinet are not afraid the country will refuse to 
endorse the conduct of the war, but they are afraid 
the country might support the Irish nationalists in 
their demand for home rule, for which the country 
has twice given a mandate. The case of Ireland will 
go to a conference of premiers of the dominions and 
from those representatives of imperial democracy the 
Irish hope to obtain a recommendation that Ireland 
he taken into the federation of the empire as a part- 
ner. Will the government side with Sir Edward 
Carson and his Orangemen as against the empire, 
when not even all of Ulster is orange or anti- 
home rule. Lloyd-George will address parliament 
on the Irish question next week and he will then 
decide whether he would prefer to lose Carson from 
the cabinet or the Irish nationalist members from 
the old bloc which is obsolete now but may be neces- 
sary any day to save liberalism in the commons. 
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Miss Rankin’s Vote 

WHETHER Congresswoman Rankin of Montana 
wept when she cast her vote against a declaration 
of war is unimportant. The important thing is that 
she voted with a clear expression of her attitude, 
saying she wanted to stand by her country but could 
not vote for war. Others, not of her sex, voted 
against war, but they did so in order to cater to 
disloyal elements in their constituencies and covered 
up their motives in wordy generalizations of super- 
nationalism. Miss Rankin’s vote was a transparently 
In that respect it stands forth with a 
sut that her vote consti- 


honest one. 
certain appropriate beauty. 
tutes a demonstration of the unfitness of women to 
vete-on such questions is an absurd assumption. 
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HERE are they all—the conquerors? 
How dim the din of all their wars! 
Call to them and you call in vain. 
Sesostris! Caesar! Charlemagne! 
Napoleon! Alexander! Tamerlane! 
No answer from the silence. Peace they 
fought 
Has fallen upon them, an oblivious balm— 
A flash of battle, then eternities of calm— 
Each mighty One has shrunk into a Nought. 
Stately in seeming ride they in that lane, 
Corpse-flower bordered and perfumed with 
pain. 
Alas! the splendid Few 
Are one with those they slew. 
They cannot hear the echoes of their fame, 
Ashes they are who set the world aflame. 
What they builded and what they destroyed 
Are mixed in ruin. Nowhere in the void 
Has any dream of theirs come true. 
Who envies them? What profited their game? 
The fierce and tameless, now how tame 
They lie, here, there, with common clay 
alloyed! 
Within a gorgeous fane 
Beside the Seine 
One’s sleep is colder than his heart, when 
warm 
With hate that kept a continent a-storm. 
The others, 
Brothers, 
In the foul glory of the cult of Cain, 
Are not even dust we could identify. 
Fame cannot tell us even where they lie 
Lowly enough who once were heaven high. 
Dead are the worms that fattened on _ their 
flesh; 
Dead are the flowers, crimsoned with their 
crimes, 
That drew their beauty from the festering 
Great 
Dead are the girls who wore those flowers 
when fresh, 
The singers, too, who wooed the girls with 
rhymes. 
Research disrobes the heroes of their state, 
And shows them, in their parts, but sorry 
mimes. 
Their stars that led them never shone 
But in their vast imaginings 
With self as center of all mundane things. 
Their stars were quenched when dreams were 


done, 





Nor does her vote imply that all women are against 
all war, however just. Miss Rankin bore herself be- 
comingly in a crucial moment and the expression of 
her inner conflict between patriotism and femininity 
gave a certain support to the side she voted against. 
Really, would anyone have wished that the first 
woman elected to congress should have voted other- 
wise? 
ote of 
A Pierrotic Poet 

IN a world wracked with war and bored with war- 
talk it is a relief to come upon someone to whom the 
war is but a faint echo, upon a poet like St. Louis’ 
own Orrick Johns, whose book of verses “Asphalt,” 
Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, the borzoi bookman, sends me. 


THE CONQUERORS 5 
ON A FAMOUS PAINTING OF THIS TITLE, BY CHARLES FRITEL 
By William Marion Reedy 
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And they fared forth where is not any sun, 

Nor victories, nor vanauishings. 

Their councils, courts, their armies on the 
plains, 

Their navies riding upon many mains, 

Created of their thought with genius-pains 

Were meat for maggots in their rotting brains. 

No lightest leaf, to-day, stirs with their 
breaths, 

The searching sun their eyes cannot re-light, 

Their black souls viewless are in blacker night, 

Blight has befallen each, himself a blight; 

Death's servitors, themselves are Death’s. 

They face him, fascinate in frozen awe 

There in the high-light which has found the 
flaw 

In all their panoplies, and in their eyes 

Are mixed and fixed mute, sad surprise 

And cowardice. , 

How still the pageant stands before the un- 
known! 

Still banners, oft hy battle-breezes blown! 

Dumb trumpets, inert wheels, horse turned to 
stone! 

All courage, pride and power at fault 

At Death’s word, “Halt!” 

They live, you say, immortal in this paint ? 

The red 

Of blood they shed 

On famous fields has long been faint, 

And faint the odors from their hecatombs. 

The chorus of the last one’s cannon-booms 

Is heard no more, nowhere. More loudly clear 

The song of cricket in a corner here 

Than all the fame of all these slaughter-lords, 

Pitifully shriveled by the Nameless Fear, 

Blent in abjectness with their victim-hordes. 

Each look, impalpable, erases some 

Of these high heroes as transtixed they come 

Upon us on their horses 

Between the corses 

Into that light, hard, pale and cold, 

Which has the darkness’ secret in its hold. 

The days are dead that knew these avatars 

Of Mars, 

The nights are dead that knew these fierce red 
stars. 

Their victories are dead in dull defeat. 

We do not know if sleep be sweet 

For all these warriors— 

We do not know. Do they, 

On the other side of day, 

Know what is or what has passed) away 


The conquered Conquerors ? 


This is a book of sheer song. It doesn’t prove a 
damned or blessed thing—except that Mr. Johns is a 
poet, singing of anything that is singable, and most 
everything is. Here are chants in the patois of the 
pave, lyrics of Gavroche and his gamines, melodic 
hints of sleeping dogs soon to awaken, rhymes irrev- 
erent and with the hint of revolution. Then we turn 
a page and we have songs of the country, pastorals 
a la Ernest Dowson, but less sophisticated, less arti- 
ficial, homely bits of artless art, with an echo of 
A. FE. Housman, perhaps. There are poems in the 
mood of old youth, innocently Hogarthian, with in- 
congruities to heighten charm. Some poems on 
women are Verlainesque in his more innocent ~nood, 
but with a touch of strangeness, remoteness, faded- 
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ni¢ ind in “J Sand and Stars” we have the 
CY ivalent ot the Japane eC MhOkRkKU with a dreamic1 
disconnected ( impressionism, cchoes of color 
| ls of izghs, murmurs diluted with moonlight 
and symb« in fairy half-heard cymbalins elfin 
music with an incommunicable tune but a dilfused 
melody. “Asphalt” is, at its best, poetry for pocts 
We need poets and poctry now. 

eye oye 
Shutting off the London “Nation” 
Brivis authorities have barred the London Nalton 


from the foreign mails. Whatever the Nalion has 
printed that can be read at home but shouldn't Lb 
cannot imagine, unless it be son 


This | do 


the vlorics Ol 


read abroad, | 
strictures upon Premier Lloyd-George. 
know: the London Nation is one ot 
England. It is a paper that has not given way to 
hatred. It is a paper that is British of course, but it 


is democratic and humane. It is sometimes mort 


American in spirit than our own LBrahminical if 
excellent New York Nation. In cutting off the Nation 
from America, or vice versa, the British authorities 
have done an unwise thing, for Americans who have 
been reading the paper will conclude that the Nation 
has been telling things that Great Britain, now ou 
ally, does not wish that we should know. The Nadion 
has been the champion in I:ngland ot the ideas of 
President Wilson and that it should be denied access 
to this country at this time is a mystery concerning 
which Americans will think the possible worst o! 
Great Britain. In the absence of any explanation oi 
the Lritish government’s action we must conclude 
that the Nation 
democracy against official ignorance, stupidity or cor- 
{ read in the ‘Vory London Saturday NKe- 
view of March 24th, that 
has been struck off the list at one of the chief London 
clubs” and the intimation is that the paper in ques 
tion has dabbled with or insinuated pacilism, or be- 
3ritish 


has im some way spoken out for 


ruption. 
“a certain weckly paper 


littled the superb feats or leadership of the 
army in France. This may mean the Nation, but thie 
Nation is not disloyal. It is critical of Lloyd-George. 
It does protest against the ignoring of liberty under 
the defense of the realm act. It does show scorn 
for mere British boasting and it does oppose a tariff- 
war after the war. It is civilized. It is not howling 
for everlasting enmity with the “Huns.” 
That seems to be the 


It is against 
dictatorships and supermen. 
head and front of the London Nation’s offending. 
Therefore, to keep it from America because its views 
are so American is an egregious blunder on the part 
of the British censorship. If we are not fighting 
for what the Nation 
should not fight at all. 


represents, | would say we 


fe of 
Dow't Scrap Our Liberties 

Ir is not. necessary that we should scrap all our 
liberties in order to secure the freedom of the world 
from Waiserism. ‘There is no need for such a drastic 
and foolish censorship of the press as prevails in 
There is no need either for a ruthless sup- 
Certain 


eure pe. 


pression of freedom of speech. kinds of 


free speech should be suppressed, if for no other 
reason than that it is better for the safety of those 
who might indulge in it. Insulting the president or 
the flag or denouncing the country is dangerous to 
those who do it. Doubtless there are certain kinds 
of news about the army or the navy or their opera- 
tions that should not be published lest they benefit 
the enemy, but the suppression of honest criticism 
of official action We should 
have here none of the suspensions of liberty intro- 
Great Britain under the of the 
That the utterance of treason or sedition 


would be intolerable. 
duced in defense 
realm act. 
should be punished no sensible person disputes, but 
we should have nothing here of interpreting as trea 
son or sedition mere expression of opinion of the 
The from 
being in such danger of invasion as to call for a 
There is not likely to 


acts of public officials. country is far 
proclamation of martial law. 
be occasion for the supersession of the civil by the 
should be punished 


There must 


military authority. No 
without trial in the constituted courts. 


person 
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be no suspension of habeas corpus. In short, we 


must not Prussianize ourselves to rid the world of 


the threat « Prussianization. The time to be most 
rigorously democratic is while we aré elitinge for 
democracy. And to that end we should suifer fools, 
not gladly, but paticntly. 
ote ote 
Seise lhe hood 


Uv goes the price of everything and $10 to-day will 
buy for the kitchen about what $3 would buy a few 
it is just 
We 


are paying more for food and clothing in St. Louis 


There is no reason for the rise: 


Voars ago. 
a vicious madness that has seized the merchants. 

the beleaguered folk in [neland and Ger- 
The 


plies at once. 


than arc 


many. government should seize the food sup 


It should take over the business of the 
yreat packing concerns. It should take the supplies 
in the commission houses. There is no other way of 
putting an end to the extortion, for most of the high 
Not only the 


vovernments 


prices are extortion and nothing less. 
national, but the state and municipal 
act. <A little such action would bring 


price s down. 


should very 
The action would be justified by the 
necessity of the poor or the men on small salaries. 
These people are positively suffering and sutfering 
unnecessarily. Children are complaining of hunger 
in the schools and even people fairly well to do are 
feeling the pinch as of poverty. Wage increases do 
not catch up with price increases and the small- 
salaried men and their families are on stinted rations. 
We know that supplies of many stuffs are short, but 
everyone knows there is not such a shortage as to 
justify the prices now askew vy the butcher and the 
grocer. A litthe more of what we are experiencing 
now in the matter of the cost of living and we shall 
have food riots in every large city in the country. 
A dose of contiscation on a small scale would save 
a lot of serious trouble now breeding. 
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The Degenerate Stage 


By Alpheus Stewart 

6“ INTY YEARS OF THE THEATER?” (Funk 

& Wagnalls, New York), includes a stretch 

of time which should give a broad concep- 
tion of that institution and when we learn that the 
book issued under this title is by such an able critic 
as John Ranken Towse, we are still further im- 
pressed with its value as a contribution to the lit- 
crature of the stage. The extraordinary experience 
he has had gives Mr. Towse a knowledge of the 
theater and an authority as a critic that is possessed 
by no other in this country, not even excepting Mr. 
William Winter. For forty-three years he was dra- 
matic critic of the New York Evening Post and this 
gave him opportunities for observation, the results of 
which are given in this book, that will stand as his 
monument. The profuse illustration adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. 

Despite the long period in which it was his task to 
judge the work of thousands of playwrights and 
actors, Mr. Towse tells us that nearly all of that 
time marks the steady decline of the institution on 
whose merits he was set to pass daily in review. He 
landed at Castle Garden in November, 1869, and on 
his first evening went to see Lotta Crabtree at Niblo’s 
Garden. For twenty years prior to that he had been 
a devoted attendant of the theater in London. The 
decline of the theater, even in 18609, had already set 
in, he tells us, for while the “days of syndicates and 
trusts were yet to come, these beneficent institutions 
were but the natural developments of the star and 
circuit system, already pretty well established.” To 
syndicates, stars and circuits, not forgetting a de- 
bauched press, he attributes the degeneration of the 
stage and fixes on them the responsibility for the 
fact that in our days we have no first-class actor that 
will compare with a hundred he names that trod the 
boards in the 
he is willing to take full account of the fact that it 
is always the tendency of the old man to glorify the 


old days. In dealing with this question 


this ten- 


past, but while making all discounts for 





our grandfathers demanded 
than 


that 
better 


dency, he insists 


and were given far dramatic art any- 


thing that passes under that name now. The werk 
is not a book of ordinary reminiscenccs, inasmuch as 
it does not deal to any great extent in anecdotes and 
recollections concerning the stage or the personal 
peculiarities of actors. It itself 
with the art of the stage and it deals 


concerns almost 
exclusively 
with this subject in a remarkably clear and analytical 
way. 

The ripeness and clearness of the author’s dra- 
matic judgment, based on a knowledge of the theater 
since he saw Lydia Thompson at the Adelphia the- 
ater in London, in 1853, up to the present hour, tempt 
one to repeat here some of his assessments of a few 
of the great actors and actresses of the hundreds 
he names who have graced the stage in that time. 

tie considers Tommasso Salvini the greatest artist 
no limit to the 


of them all. “There seemed to be 


range olf his emotional expression. He exhibited 
the power of an Edwin Forrest in combination with 
the delicacy and subtlety of a Duse. He could over- 


whelm with a thunderous outburst—ifree from all 
suspicion of rant—or electrify with the mute mani- 
festation of suppressed passion.” In Towse’s opin- 
ion, no other actor ever approached Salvini’s Ollello. 

Second in his esteem stands Samuel Phelps, now 
almost forgotten, but who made Sadler’s Wells the- 
ater of London famous in the mid-Victorian period. 
He says: “It is my deliberate judgment of him that 
le was incomparably the finest actor | have ever 
Salvini, who 


with the exception of 


It is to the author’s sur- 


seen, single 
stands by himself alone.” 
prise that Phelps fell into such comparative obscurity 
so soon after his death. 

Charles Kean he considers as an artist who enjoys 
a reputation to which he is not entitled, and as an 
dis- 


same class as his 


His work as a manager 


actor is not at all in the 
tinguished father, Edmund. 
in introducing spectacle as a substitute for acting 
was not lost upon his successors and has been pro- 
ductive of iniinite mischief, 

His opinion of Clara Morris is that she was “one 
of the very few American actresses to whom the 
gift of genius may be properly ascribed,’ but this 
was manifested at rare moments, only. He considers 
her a great realist “in the exaggerated, false or mor- 
bid emotionalism of the current French plays of her 
period,” but her genius was of a very restricted and 
especial order. 

Edwin but 
think, a very great actor, though a most accom- 
expert in all technique and 
artifice: * * His elocution was singularly clear, 
crisp and significant, trumpet-like in passionate dec- 
lamation, soft, mellow and flexible in moments of 
pathos. His voice had not the organ-like volume of 
Salvini’s, but was a rich and beautiful instrument on 
which he played with great skill.” It is chiefly for 
his representation of Hamlet that he will be remem- 
bered, though Mr. Towse is of the opinion that 
Charles Fechter’s early embodiment of that role was 
more Shakespearean if not quite so good in its 
oratory. He blames Booth for giving his tacit con- 
sent to the worst features of the star system. “His 
own brilliant work helped to keep the literary drama 
upon the stage, but left it desolate when he departed.” 

Of Charlotte Cushman Mr. Towse “Her 
passions were heroic, her pathos more profound than 
delicate. She painted nearly everything with un- 
mixed colors. Her designs were bold rather than 
Of Mojeska: “She was one of the really 
In my own mind I have 


300th was, he says, “a great not, | 


plished artist, stage 


says: 


subtle.” 
great actresses of her era. 
always ranked her very little, if 
Bernhardt.” Bernhardt was_ the 
of her Polish rival “and could rise to peaks of tragic 
expression, as in Phedre, which Mojeska could not 


any, below Sarah 
physical superior 


attain, but in romantic comedy she was peerless in 
characters entirely outside the sphere of Sarah’s 
comprehension or talents.’ 
“A finer type of young 
than Mary Anderson could not be easily imagined,” 
“Her memory is still surrounded 


American womanhood 


says the author. 








by a glamour which no one could wish to dispel. 
Her beauty, her spotless character, her graciousness, 
her intelligence, her refined manner and her un- 
questionable dramatic instinct and ability, contributed 
vreatly to the honor and glory of the American stage 
while she adorned it; but for all that she was never 
a vreat actress or a great artist. She does not belong 
in the same category with Cushman, Janauschek, 
Mojeska, Clara Morris or Edwin Booth.” 

John McCullough was inferior to Barrett in char- 
acter, in intellect, in subtlety, in ambition and in 
restricted 


-anee, but he was a good actor, within 
i had 


I 
limits, of heroic parts for which nature be- 


stowed on him the physical qualities in which Barrett 
says the author. Edgar L. Davenport 
a more intellectual and more accom- 


Davenport lives in 


was deficient,” 
he thinks was 
plished actor than McCullough. 
tradition as the best “all 
He could play everything better than 
anybody. Mr. Towse is almost -shocking at first 
sight, when we read his opinion that Joseph Jefferson 
had not the gift of impersonation at all. Although 
no comedian, perhaps, has ever had so much critical 
praise or Mr. Jefferson never 
played anybody but himseif on the stage. A_ little 
afterthought will convince even the fondest admirers 
of “Joe” that Mr. Towse is right. 

“Of the Sarah Bernhardt of thirty-five years ago, 
this much She much 
artist then than she is to-day.” 
Irving: “His intellect was keen, his will indomitable, 
his ambition insatiate, his industry great, his energy 
authoritative 


round” actor who 


stage 


ever lived. 


popular affection, 


may be said: Was a greater 


Concerning Henry 


indefatigable. Some critics 
credited with 
tained that he had none. The truth, as it is apt to 
do, lies between the two Certainly, I 


should say, he could not rightfully be included in 


almost 


him dramatic genius, others main- 


extremes. 


the category of such great actors as Salvini, Edwin 
Booth, Edmund Kean, Macready and Phelps, but in 
many diverse characters he had moments when he 
came near to greatness, if he did not attain it.” 
Contrasting Mansfield with Irving, Mr. Towse de- 
“Both had strong individualities, burning am- 
In 


hoth the creative or interpretive faculty was ham- 


clares: 


hition, intense egotism and high artistic instinct. 


pered and limited by the ingrained habits of inex- 
erable personality. Both believed themselves equal 
to the loftiest flights of tragic emotion, ignoring 
the limitations of which they were perhaps uncon- 
scious, and both underrated the exceptional ab.“ties 
with which they were endowed. Irving, of course, 
was the greater actor, the finer character, the more 
nimble and apprehensive intellect of the two.” 
These are but a few estimates of the art of all the 
hundreds of actors who have passed across the stage 
in Mr. Towse’s time, who may be deemed worthy 
representatives of their art. He evidently considers 
the stage, as we know it in this century, as furnish- 
ing few examples worthy of criticism. He mentions 
hut a few of the people of the stage who have 
heen appearing since the beginning of the century 
Henrietta Mantell, 


Tree, Forbes-Robertson, 


Sothern, Marlowe, Crossman, 
Mrs. Fiske, the 
John Hare and a few others. 


instances is so faint that it damns. 


Kendalls, 
His praise in most 
It is evident that this critic who has had such 
incomparable opportunities for observation and jude 
ment believes that the stage has very greatly shrunk 
in his day, although he sees in the present time ev! 
dences of change, especially in England, which may 
restore dramatic art to its old position. On this 
subject he says: 

“To-day there are not on the American stage, hali 
a dozen players, male or female, who could bear the 
test of comparison with any one of fifty who wer¢ 
flourishing thirty or forty years ago. Of great actors 
there is not one. The best we have, in almost every 
department of the drama—musical comedy and wild 
farce are, of course, not included in this category 
are survivors of a past generation. Stars there are 
in plenty, but only two or three of them could by 
any stretch of courtesy be called first-rate actors. 
Most of them are specialists in the art of self-repro- 
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The 
name of the new performers is legion, but the num- 


duction, and therefore, utterly unprogressive. 


ber of them who exhibit signs of brilliant promise is 
all the 
painting, lighting, machinery and spectacle, even in 


woefully small. In arts of production—in 
play writing—the stage is making progress, but the 
race of competent actors is threatened with extinc- 
tion. Why this is so is no mystery. It is the in- 
evitable result, long ago foreseen and forctold, of 
the prevailing system of purely commercial manage- 
ment that has obliterated the old stock companies 
(not the modern ones, which are worse than useless ) 
which were the only practical schools of acting, 
abolished competition, provided endless circuits for 
worthless plays and manufactured stars at will by 
the process of advertisement. * * * It is in a system 
of competitive stock companies, run on business prin- 
ciples, striving to win public patronage by deserving 
it, that I see the promise of a theater that will com- 
mand the support and favor of the intelligent classes. 
3ut I do not hold the syndicate system alone re- 
sponsible for the low estate into which the theater 
and theatrical art have fallen in these latter days. 
A considerable share of the blame must rest upon 
a public press which, in the interests of commercial- 
ism, has not hesitated to accept false standards and 
to help the managerial game by lavishing unmerited 
and deceptive praise upon poor plays and indifferent 


performers. If the theater is ever to regain respect 


it must be discussed truthfully, capably and fear- 
lessly.” 
Forslin and Freud 
By Conrad Aiken 
The publication by the Four Seas Company, Los- 


ton, of Mr. 
aroused 


\iken’s new book, “The Jig of Forslin,”’ 
has much 
Mr. John Tt. Hervey’s 
Reedy’s Mirror of March 
Mr. Aiken furnishes upon 
of the work’s relation to the Freudian thesis. 


CCORDING to Freud 


desires—at any rate, those desires which he- 


its 
of 
be 


discussion about psychology. 
the 
remembered 


this explanation 


excoriation 
30 will 
request 


poem in 


we may suppress our 


cause of law or convention or timidity or 
physical difficulty are impossible of fulfilment—but 
hy suppression we do not get rid of them. They are 
merely relegated to the unconscious, whence they 
constantly exert an important influence on all our 
thoughts and actions. When the mental censorshi» 
relaxes they emerge into consciousness, disguised or 
symbolized, in the form of thought called wish- 


thinking. 


“The Jig of Forslin” is based upon this theory 
It has been my intention to present a tynical evele 
of wish-dreams—typical, that is, of the mind of th: 
average civilized and highly inhibited man. Naturally 
it was beyond my purpose to present a complete 


catalogue: that must he left to psychology. IT have 
selected the more familiar wish-dreams merely, 
those that are common to everybody. T have en- 
deavored to indicate the mental character of man 
by showing his dominant desires in the process of 
forming, expanding, and fading. These desires 
(with many incidental variations and = additions) 


range all the way from the desire to be conspicuous 
to be ereat, to suffer, to be tragic, to commit suicide 
(as in the episode of “The Juggler,” Part 1), to the 
desire for supernatural and feral love (as in Part 
IIT), or the desire for an escape from the limits of 
a material world and its physical laws (Part [V—the 
Christian the for affairs 
meretricious or sentimentally heroic (Parts T, TT, IT, 


myth), or desire love 
V) or, finally, to the desire for universal experience, 
for identification with the crowd and with all that 
its component individuals know and do (as at the 
close of Part V). These desires are shaped, as man 
himself shapes them, to make organic wholes. or 
works of art. As the fairy-story, or the religious 
myth, or a melody, are wish-thoughts worked int 
beauty of outline, presented without accompanying 
analysis (which would mean realization of their im 
port), so the wish-thoughts presented in “The Jig 
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of Forslin” are shaped as stories or episodes or 
lyrics, more o1 less complete and finished, and (as in 
the mind itself) are presented with little or none of 
Only 
which is 


the self-consciousness which leads to analysis. 
that amount of introspection is permitted 
itself a fulfilment of suppressed desire, a playing on 
pleasant chords. 
to 


consciousness. 


For the most part we are merely 
the 
himself 


allowed here and there. stream of 


Forslin’s 


watch, 


Forslin does not 


explain it to us: we must explain it ourselves. 


° 
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A Tiger’s Eyes 
By Vine McCasland 


ID no one else in that Sunday crowd at the Zoo 
surmise that we were all being snubbed, with- 
ered with disdain, by the prisoner on exhibit 
for our amusement? The tiger was so obviously the 
only real gentleman there! When I encountered his 
tawny eyes and the sulky hauteur of his bearing, I 
felt like some impertinent Cook’s tourist, towed 
through a royal palace, who has blundered into a 
private room and found the king in his nightshirt, 1 
wanted to bow myself out backward, murmuring, 
“Pardon, pardon, your majesty of Bengal!” 
But the others! It feel 


ashamed of them as they pressed against the railing 


was impossible not to 
hefore the cage, gaping with complete lack of pity 
or delicacy at the snared tiger, who had no recourse 
hut to endure hour after hour, day after day, the 
onslaught of their vulgar curiosity. 
not 


He seemed to 
try to see them. He was excruciatingly bored, 
poor devil! 
Sometimes, in exasperation, he returned stare for 
insolent stare. He looked at the papa with the straw- 
yellow mustache and face netted with purplish veins, 
the round paunch lined with sausage and rye bread 
and lager beer. He looked, too, at the iittle girl whom 
the papa held by the hand—a flaxen-haired little girl 
with china-blue eyes, and hair ribbons of cobalt blue. 
She poked her little cotton parasol with the scalloped 
A look of 


instant in 


edge through the bars. sardonic amuse- 
for the 


brooding eyes of the Bengalese king. 


somber and 
But it 


He seemed to 


ment vleamed an 
was 
followed hy one of deep humiliation. 


think, “What! 


scratch and terrify, is no longer in awe of me! 


Even this creature, that a cub could 
Rash 
child, with but one snap of my steel jaws, with a 
teeth, 1 
that feeble stem, your neck, like a young bamboo 


single crunch of my jagged could crack 


sprout! IT, the Terror of the Jungle, to be insulted 
by a child with a parasol, and unable to retaliate! 
It is enough to make one say damn!” 

In his despondency, he doubtless wished that. his 
captors had made an end of him, instead of bringing 
him on the long, strange journey over lands and 
seas, to grow old and mangy and toothless in a cage, 
cternally heartsick for home. 
the 
hig lout in the shapeless felt hat, pushed far back on 


I shared his infinite disgust as he looked at 
his head of coarse, curly hair. The lout was eating 
popcorn noisily out of a greasy paper bag. Each 
time the tiger growled or leaped up wearily against 
his bars, the lout grinned a foolish grin, or cackled 
and nudged his best girl, who hung upon his arm. 
She was a servant girl with a broad, stupid face, 
in her Sunday best; she peered into the hot, moist 
cavern of the tiger’s throat and giggled inanely, not 
knowing that the tiger was yawning with bitter ennui 
at the sight of her. 

I saw a wonder dawn in those mysterious and in- 
“Why,” he was evidently asking 
“did the What 
purpose do they serve? Was there not already food 
cnough for us?” <A little more of this, and I feared 
he would turn Atheist ! 


With a sigh of endurance, he stretched himself out 


trospective eyes. 


himself, Great Tiger make men? 


and laid his princely head flat upon his paws. Nar- 
rowing his gorgeous topaz eyes, he admired the jetty 
Un 


der the silken fur, his claws expanded and contracted 


stripes on his loose hide of yellow and orange. 


sensuously with his thoughts. He caressed his nar- 


row, elegant flanks rhythmically with his tail, and 
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purred, and dreamed His proud soul was with 
drawn into some far-off rocky lair of long ago 

In his day-dream, perhaps he was slinking one 
more along the edge of the green dank jungle Now 
he scents a bullock, strayed from his’ herd Hy 
tracks him down, and springs upon his back in an are 


erace. He rends him limb from limb and 


Ah, 


the tame meat thrown through the bars by a keeper! 


of terrible 
licks his jaws. how much superior is this to 

He laps water from a wild stream. singing 
under lush ferns and drooping orchids. How dit- 
ferent a fluid 
caused to flow submissively through a metal pipe at 


drink from the tam« Which man has 


his cage! Men—bah! They even en 


Now. he 


descent upon a little village at twilight 


the back of 


slave the water. dreams of a quick 


Ur-r-h, what 


rich pleasure to see the men scurry for weapons, the 


women run shricking, some of them falling prone 
with fright, while he leisurely sniffs about their 
cars! 

A shiver of delight passed over him. Then his 


eyes opened and once more he envisaged the jostling 
The melancholy of those eyes, their 
\s I turned 


Sunday mob. 
patient, burning desolation, haunted me. 
to depart, I said to him through my teeth, “You are 
too, would rather be dead and 


right, brother. J, 


free.” 
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My Light With Yours 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
| 


HIeN the sea has devoured the ships 
And the spires and the towers 
Have gone back to the hills, 

And all the cities 

Are one with the plains again: 

And the beauty of bronze 

And the strength of steel 

Are blown over silent continents 

As the desert sand is blown 


My dust with yours forever. 


IT. 
When folly and wisdom are no more, 
And fire is no more, 
Because man is no more; 
When the dead world slowly spinning 
Drifts and falls through the yvoid— 
My light with yours 
In the Light of Lights forever! 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


V. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 
HORTLY before the 
ISsl, I 


summer solstice in the 


year was sounded cautiously to find 
what book [ would rather have than any other. 
Melancholy.” So 


the fly leaf of my copy shows that the book was 


! replied, “Burton’s Anatomy of 
presented to me on my birthday in the year 188}. 
The 


Can 


I have used it since to some purpose. index 


is not extensive, but by turning to it I very 
casily find a full description of the symptoms of any 
particular stage of foolishness IT have gone through 
1881. 
mistakable as the symptoms of mumps and measles. 


since They are all there. They are as un- 
Phe index fails me only when I try to find symptoms 
fault of 


ton’s. They are there also, but it will not be possibk 


I am still to experience. That is no Bur- 
for me to recognize them until IT begin to recover 
from them. 

I find by insurance tables that the great majority 
of the people now on earth have arrived since 188}, 
It is always remarkable and sometimes astonishine 
that they think they have brought novelty into the 
them. Unless they have been wholly 


world with 


rational, everything they have done and the cure 
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is under the proper heading in Burton and 


doubt 


for it 


there is no about 1t—none whatever—until 


we come to the cure for it 

1621, 
and cure of melancholy” in 
had 
certainly in more than any one ought ever 
which 


Before he Burton 


had 


More 


printed his own book in 


sought the “caus« 


books probably than any one ever read 


before, 
again. In summing the 


to read symptoms 


shows this a melancholy world, he begins: “IT hear 
news every day and those ordinary rumors of war, 
thefts, 


sacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, appa- 


plagues, fires, imundations, murders, mas- 
ritions, cities besieged in France, Germany, Turkey, 
Persia, Poland, ete.; daily musters and preparations 
and such like which these tempestuous times afford, 
battles fought, piracies and sea fights: ... a vast 
confusion of vows, wishes, petitions, law suits, com 


plaints ; . new books every day, pamphlets, stories, 


whole catalogues of volumes of all sorts: wed- 
dings, maskings, mummeries, jubilees sports, 
plays: treasons, cheatings, tricks, robberies, 


cnormous villainies of all kinds, ... new discoveries, 


expeditions, now tragical, now comical matters.” 
And so further. 
Burton further. If 
choly were not in the newspapers last week, they 
We must not mistake him, however. 


sadness, but 


But it is not to follow 


the rest of his data of melan 


necessary 


will be next. 


By “melancholy” he means not mere 
what we call insanity in other people and civilization 
in ourselves. He would have considered the comic 
supplement of a Sunday newspaper as melancholy 
as the editorials. As he would understand our mel- 
ancholy world, it is as melancholy as ever, if not 
more so, because, though we have an occasional lucid 
can “see ourselves as others see 


interval when we 


” 


us,” we get rid of it as soon as possible and go on 


as before, never giving up any delusion, illusion, 


vanity, folly or insanity, except as we = surrender 
our jaw teeth, after they ache so intolerably that no 
dentist can save them. Until this aching, which is 
perhaps the only cure, does begin to grow intol- 
erable, Burton advises us to keep our livers in the 
best order we 
and to keep in the sun as much as possible. He 


comforts us for the past with the thought that we 


can with mild vegetable medicines, 


might have done much worse, and probably would, 
if we “could live it over again.” As for the future, 
when we cannot be rational, we are to be as rational! 
as we can; if we cannot be kind, to be as kind as we 
eood-natured, 
Perhaps the 


can, and above all, if we cannot be 
to be 


millennium would come with a rush nothing could 


as good-natured as we can. 
check if we would experiment for six months this 
year or next, in following these directions. Per- 
haps! Who knows? Why not? 
to lose our jaw teeth as well as our 


But we may have 


before trying it. 
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Pills 


By John L. Hervey 
E got him with the house, which we sub- 
leased from the Doctor, and that accounts 
He was very little, he was 
natural 


for his name. 


round and he was smooth—so what more 
than for the Doctor to have decided to name him 
Pills? And then there was the feeling that he was 


probably the only dog in the world that had ever 
been called that. 

He was only six weeks old when this happened, 
and he might then have been swallowed almost as 
easily as some pills. It was over a year later when 
we got him—with the house, as I have said. For 
the Doctor, who had leased it for three years, was 
obhged to give it up at the end of the first one 
and he and his wife could not take a dog where they 
were going, so they were in a quandary about him. 
The morning we went to look at ‘the house—I re- 
member that it was a very wild one, with the wind 
blowing a gale and the world, even the city world, 
huricd under deep-drifted snow—it seemed by con- 
trast peculiarly desirable, so snug and cosy was it 


‘canine incisors” 





in every nook and corner, so immaculate and spot- 
less and dainty. As the 
through, we liked every room better and better, while 


Doctor’s wife showed us 


the closets, each with its own window opening out 
doors !—words were inadequate to express the im- 
pression of desirability that they created. 

\t last we got to the kitchen. It too, looked allur- 
ing—light and airy and shining and more like an 


for Sapolio than a real kitchen that 


advertisement f{ 
; 


was feeding a family and then washing the dishes, to 
say nothing of the pots and pans, afterward. How- 
ever, in a moment, when the dazzlement began to 
pass, we saw him—Pills, | mean. He was sitting 
on his haunches in the wicker basket that was his 
fortress and castle and surveying us with a some- 
what questioning air, as though dubious of the pro- 
priety of our presence, although he had nothing to 
say, as his mistress seemed to think us all right. | 
can see him yet, just as he looked. His basket, with 
him in it, was sitting on one of the kitchen chairs, 
whence he enjoyed a good view of things. He was 
of the Boston terrier persuasion, not the common 
dark, almost black brindle hue, but the aristocratic 
light one, which, with care, is always silky and 
lustrous and has velvety brown tones and_ silvery 
vrey ones. He wore a snowy white waistcoat and 
collar and the strip between his eyes continued down 
over his muzzle and spread out around his black 
nose. The determination of his jaw was neutralized 
by his big, soft eyes, which were also bright with 
inquiry. I abhor the mutilation of dogs at the dic- 
tate of fashion, yet I must confess that the trimming 
of his ears had certainly been done by an artist, for 
it gave them just the proper touch to complete his 
quaint physiognomy. But for them, as he sat there, 
he would have seemed for all the world like some 
and in 





benevolent Buddha in a canine incarnation 
spite of them that was what afterward he often 
seemed to me to be, for he possessed a placidity, a 
blandness, a benignancy of aspect, so funny and yet so 
truly characteristic, that often I used to try to pic- 
ture him ensconced within a highly carved and much- 
beguilded idol-shrine, and beaming amiably out of 
it upon his assembled devotees. 

He allowed us, without visible protest, to pat his 
head, and then his mistress stopped and said that 
That they 


going, 


it was about him they were in trouble. 
couldnv’t take him 
couldn't think of selling him and they hated to give 


where they were they 
him away. 

“You would better just let him 
we'll take him with the house!” remarked the femi- 
nine end of the inspection committee. 


stay here and 


I would not have thought of making such a 
proposition, because, in the first place, we had all 
decided that we would never have another dog after 
we lost the white collie, Donald, whose death was 
a tragedy that we have never gotten over. However, 
we had grown very hungry for a dog long ago, but 


fasting—at least until we 





remain 
into the 


decided to 
could out 
some less dangerous and more 


had 


move suburbs somewhere, t9 


free environment. 
3ut you know women are impulsive and have ways 
of doing things incomprehensible to males. And so 
For the Doctor’s wife finally 


She had an intuition, 


we got Pills that way. 
decided to let us have him. 
she said, that it was the right thing to do. 

* * * * 

To be honest, | do not believe I devoted myself 
much to him at first. I have always preferred big 
dogs, preferably collies and setters, dogs of beauty 
and high intelligence. I had never fallen very hard 
for Bostons. They are not beautiful and I never had 
thought them very intelligent. I believe I termed 
Pills a “little mutt” when first I began to live with 
him—more than half in joke, of course. But, of 
course, I could not keep on living with him very long 
without discovering that he was both beautiful and 
intelligent. 

His beauty was that he was an almost ideally per- 
fect type of his breed. That was what a very doggy- 














looking and acting man stopped us on the street one 
day to remark. “‘He’s a perfect type of his breed, 
sir!” were the doggy man’s identical words. And 
he wanted to know if he had ever been shown? And 
I said no. And he said it was a pity—that there was 
nothing in the city, or the country, either, in his 
judgment, that could beat him. “You see,” he said, 
“this here little dog is perfect, individually, any way 
you take him. He’s a beautiful color and_ he’s 
marked just right. He's been trimmed just right, 
too. He’s got a wonderful front, and his body and 
quarters can’t be beat. And his legs is perfect, and 
look at the way he stands on ’em!” 


I bragged about this when I went home and then 
| was informed that the man who had bred him was 
anxious to get him back and had sent an offer of a 
hundred dollars for him—and he might perhaps give 
more. He wanted to put him at the head of his 
kennels. 


Well—you cannot remain oblivious to such a doe 
in the family. You feel that you must live up to 
him. But Pills didn’t want to be lived up to. He 
wanted to be lived down to. That is, he wanted you 
to love him and to enter into the spirit of his moods. 


We all ended in doing this because we couldn't 
help it. It was impossible to do otherwise. This 
absurd-looking little dog—he was absurd, you know, 
until you became intimate with him—created an at- 
mosphere that one could only rejoice to live in. You 
could not remain in the same house with him and be 
No matter 
how badly things were going, how out of joint they 


glum, or cross, or surly, or pessimistic. 


were, the blue devils fled at sight of him. To begin 
with, there was the quaint exterior—the absurd mix- 
ture of Boston and Buddha—so comic and yet so 
hbenefic. Here was something animate, something 
almost human, that was determined to be happy and 
to have everybody else so. One day a large. elderly 
dame, with an imposing facade, stopped him, with 
his new mistress, around the corner, when they were 
out for a walk, looked him over exhaustively through 
her pince-nez, and then remarked: 

“Well, really, that’s the most comfortable-lookine 
dog | ever saw in my life!” 

And then swept majestically on. 

And that, precisely, expressed it. He was com- 
fortable-looking—because he was comfortable and 
insisted that everybody around him should look and 
be so. He hated to be uncomfortable himself, 
but he hated also to have his folks uncomfortable. 
The amount of happiness that he could radiate was 
something that no instrument could be devised to 
measure or to estimate. You found yourself warmed 
and cheered and comforted just to “have him 
round.” And when he went away with the rest of 
the family and stayed at the Lake for a month in 
midsummer, I began to realize what it meant to do 


without him. He was becoming indispensable. 


He accomplished all this without heing very de- 
monstrative. He was rather self-contained, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for a little dog that was at the same time 
very active and very interested in the things that 
interested him. But in the things that didn’t interest 
him he refused quietly to mix. He never rushed iu 
where he wasn’t wanted, or was determined to be in 
the middle of where he didn’t belong. It seemed im- 
possible that he could be so little of a nuisance, so 


He had his 


own little ways and habits, very innocent ones, which 


absolutely guiltless of making trouble. 


he expected would be admitted and respected and if 
they were not, he exhibited a calm disapproval that 
“Tam an individual,’ he scemed 
But 1f 


Was quite effectual. 
to remark, “and you must treat me as such. 


you do so, I shall not take advantage of your good 


nature. I shall always behave well—and you must.” 
Thus as a teacher of good manners, of bonhomie, 
or of savoir-faire, he was more persuasive than a 
Chesterfield. 

tried to lick even your lingers, no matter how grate- 


It was very, very rarely that he ever 


ful or how happy he might feel, or did anything 
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fussy or treacly. He had other ways of betokening 
what he felt that were less unrestrained, yet un- 


mistakable. 


His playthings consisted of a small rubber ball, 
a big yarn ball with a leather cover, a rag-baby and 
an old glove. When his merriment grew effervescent, 
it meant a wild career through the house with some- 
ene or other or perhaps all these things in turn. He 
loved best to be chased and hated to be caught unless 
lie wanted somebody to toss his ball for him or roll 
it. Otherwise he always kept just out of reach— 
until the fit was over. The gale subsided as quickly 
as it rose and would die down from a cyclone to a 
dead calm in ten seconds, upon which no allurements 
could induce him to begin again until he felt dis- 
posed. He loved a sham battle over his ball and 
would growl and grind his teeth with ferocious joy 
But I doubt if he could have 
been induced to bite a human being—even a tramp 


as long as it lasted. 
or a burglar. He was very vigilant all about the 
iouse and any unusual noise of which he disapproved 
evoked an immediate response from him, day or 
night. I can still hear his short, wary, warning 
bark, where he slept, in the room just beneath mine, 
as so often I heard it, if, in the middle of the 
night, something aroused his suspicions. He was 
absolutely fearless. The heart in his diminutive body 
was bold as Coeur de Leon’s. But he was acutely 
sensible of shame. I never saw a more humiliated 
individual, of any species, than Pills when apparelled 
in the tailored maroon broadcloth coat that was 
made specially for him when the bitter weather 
came. He could not be induced even to stand upright 
in it, but crouched miserably in the middle of the 
walk, hanging his head in bitterness of soul and 
looking for all the world as Huck Finn might have 
in Fauntleroy habiliments. Nothing would comfort 
him, he could not endure a disgrace so public, and 
at last he won his point and was allowed to appear 
au naturel, as usual, which despite his thin coat and 
sensitiveness to zero weather he considered the only 
make-up compatible with his personal dignity. 


a 
Yet he loved warmth and luxury and was a very 
Willingly he 
As he 


was welcome in every nook and corner of the house- 


sybarite. And he abhorred solitude. 
never remained anywhere without company. 


hold, which he never soiled or mussed or tore or 
scratched, it all seemed to belong to him. He would 
even sit gravely in the middle of my library table, or 
curl himself up there; pretending comprehension o| 
the book upon which he might rest his head. He 
just wanted it understood that he could be at home 
wherever any of the people who belonged to him 
were. When his leg was badly hurt and he could 
not get up or down stairs alone, if he were left 
behind he would hobble to the foot (or the head, as 
the case might be) of them and call, first plaintively, 
then earnestly, that he had been forgotten. ... He 
loved the good things of the talle—sometimes not 
wisely but too well!—but he was never disagreeable 
about them. He had a different way of wheedling a 
tidbit out of cach member of the family, rolling over 
for one, shaking hands with another, “speaking” for 
another, jumping for another. And if we pretended 
to ignore him too long, after first doing his little act, 
he would bark promptly to call our attention to the 
What he liked best of all was a bite of 
something out of the ice-chest, at late bed-time, from 


oversight. 


the last one to get home. He would sit in his 
basket, where previously he had snuggled down for 
the night, eves sparkling, little body quivering with 
expectation. Then, after the choice morsel had been 
bestowed, would settle back, blinking blissfully as if 
to say, “Good night! It was lickin’ good!” 

He was nimble, sprightly and graceful in all his 
movements, or else he was humorous and comical. 
\t times he would prance like a pony—lis paws 
were delicately shaped and always kept clean—at 
others he would rack like a saddle horse, and again 


he would just waddle along like a little fat man in 
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no hurry to get anywhere in particular. Hunting for 
toads in the long grass was a pursuit which in sum- 
mer perennially infatuated him, but he never harmed 
any of the toads. He luxuriated in the water on 
the blistering summer days and would lie where it 
was shallow, on the sandy beach, just his head pro- 
truding, long and long, emerging once in a while to 
run and shake himself, then going back again. When 
taken out in the launch, upon the lake, he sat beam- 
ing upon the prow of the boat, sniffing the air ecstat- 
ically and saying in dog language, “This is life!” 
2 oa x * 


Now that he is only a memory, I shall see him for 
I shall 


listen instinctively for his bark and his step, I shall 


a long time everywhere about the house. 


wander restlessly about, as if looking for him, I 
shall look down instinctively beside my chair for 
his fat figure, eagerly waiting, with great soft eyes 
fixed questioningly on mine. My fingers will ache to 
smooth his soft coat, or pull his ears, or pinch his 

I shall be lonely in my walks 
| do not mean to sentimentalize 


plump, warmy body. 
and in my studies. 
over him, for he was not at all sentimental, though 
very loving. But when I think how much happiness 
and pleasure he made and disseminated about him, 
without effort but merely in fulfilling the law of his 
nature and existence, and think that nothing remains 
of him but the litthe harness and leash which still 
hang as always on the knob of the hall door—that 
and the littlke mound of earth, soft and freshly 
turned, in the back yard, in the sunny spot beside the 
lilac bush—why— 


* * > od 


And then, as time passes, and the treadmill turns 
steadily on, and care presses, and the affairs of the 
day, and the weeks and the months and the years 
whirl everything away in their wake, gradually, I 
suppose, he will melt out of this present of which he 
was a part, into the past, perhaps seldom thought of, 
but not forgotten, to dwell there forever among its 
happy things. 


Let me say good-bye to him with these verses: 
TO PILLS, HIS MEMORY 


He was a little dog, and very funny, 
His heart was big though, and was very true, 
\nd where he was—why, it was always sunny ; 
You couldn't if you would be sad or blue. 


His eyes were brown and bright and how they 
twinkled ! 
They seemed to laugh at everything they saw. 
His nose was black and retroussé and wrinkled, 
Without respect for gravity or law. 


“Life is too short,” he seemed to say, “for weeping, 
For melancholy, taciturn and grey, 
Let's have a joke between us, for its keeping— 
Or, better, passing ’round—will keep us gay. 
“Come, let’s be comfortable, let's be happy! 
Forget what worries you, for now at least. 
This morning’s commons?—were they short and 
scrappy ? 
Just wait for dinner and we'll have a feast! 


“You know, we may not all be here forever, 
So—-let’s be merry while we have the chance; 
Let’s be so now—it may be now or never! 


I want to romp, I want to run and dance! 


“And when the fun is over, and the dinner, 
And everything is cosy-snug and warm, 
I want to hear you say, ‘Come, Pills, you sinner! 


,» 


Come here and cuddle down upon my arm. 


He was a little.dog, and very funny, 
\ frolic soul, with quaintly smiling phiz, 
His business was to make life gay and sunny— 
And since he’s gone how grey and still it is. 
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Letters From the People 


Votes for Women 


editor of Keedy’s Mirror. 

We always read with interest the 
editorials in the Mikror favoring woman 
suffrage, just as we used to read with 
sorrow those of former days opposing 
it. We notice that in one of recent 


date you say: 


“Now even the prejudice against it 
being swept away. When the great wa: 
ends women will have the vote in every 


civilized nation—even in Missouri.” 


It requires a great deal of optimism 
to believe that the women in Missouri 
will get the suffrage any other way than 
through an amendment to the federal 
constitution, but we are pleased to know 
that there is hope. 


Certainly the Missouri delegates in 
congress did the state great credit when 
most of the members voted for the sub 
mission of this amendment in 1915, just 
after the question had been defeated in 
the state by an alleged majority of 140, 
000. Perhaps it will have to wait until 
the state joins the prohibition column 


The liquor interests are in mortal fear 
of the women voters, but when they arc 
driven out of business by the votes of 
men, they are apt to feel that it does 
not matter how soon women get. the 
suffrage. Missouri has plenty of bad 
company in the eastern states in its 
opposition to woman suffrage and_ the 
women of these states can fully sym 
pathize with those of Missouri. 


We trust the Mirror will continue its 
support until it is no longer needed. 
Very truly yours, 
IpA Hustep TEIARPER, 
Chairman National Suffrage Press 
Committee. 


| Missouri’s legislature got a suffrage 
measure through as far as engrossment. 
And the measure received the votes of 
some of the ablest men in the legislature 
opposed to prohibition. It seems to the 
editor of the Mirror that prohibition 
will have to wait, in Missouri at least, 
upon woman suffrage, though it is no 
cinch that Missouri women, if given the 
vote, will be able to put over prohibition. 


The editor of the Mirror is opposed 
to prohibition, but he does not believe 
that what women will do with their vote 
when they get it is a valid reason for 
refusing them the vote. It’s their right, 


no matter how they exercise it. 


The editor of the Mirror doesn’t care 
how the women get the vote,—whether 
from the states or the nation—so they 
get it. He would not like to see pro- 
hibition come either before or after wo- 
man suffrage. But the rightfulness of 
prohibition is not involved in the right- 
fulness of woman suffrage, and there is 
prohibition where there is not woman 
suffrage. This state will get the latter 
before the former. Missouri has abol- 
ished capital punishment. This shows 
the state is moving forward. The 
next legislature will be for woman 
suffrage, in all probability—Editor of 
the Mirror. ] 
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ozify Your Summer Porch 
with Vandervoort Furniture 


@ As a result of this weck’s warm weather the thought of —— eo 7 







Summer Furniture has taken root in many minds, ‘The first 













thing we know there will be a plunge right into Summer meu es 
4 ill: 
heat. Why not be ready for it?) Iwery day brings nearer PP 
; 7 : : / ‘ 2 ‘ Poerenii ti UY OM, 
the necessity for preparing the interior and exterior of the anerarre- dy 
£: ie 


home for warm weather. 





@ Your visions of an attractive porch, from which //, 
comes pleasure, comfort and satisfaction, can be 
realized by selecting the essential pieces from 


our new and extensive lines. 


Giood rcomy, comfortable Chairs, Rockers, Settees and Swings, attractive 
Tables, Flower Boxes, Stools, etc.—everything that makes for beauty and 
comfort during the warm weather. A most satisfactory variety, including 
many picturesque pieces that are new in color and design—doubly desirable 
for their beauty and comfort. 


A complete line of Imported Natural Willow Double-cane Maple Furniture, including large, 
comfortable Rockers, priced upward from $1.75 
InITG Yawinod i ‘ . : iffere S Os 
Chairs and Rockers, at $4.75 to $25 Perce Swiss i 4 Rumer of difer pe rte co 
Full line of Fibre Furniture in rich, brown Imported Tiffin Tables, $3.95 
Green and Brown Wicker Tea Wagons with 
removable tray and cretonne under glass, $13.50 


Furniture for porch and sun-parlor, including 


finish—the Chairs and Rockers ranging upward 


from $3.50 Imported Hong Kong Furniture — Chairs, 
Old Hickory Chairs and Rockers are priced Rockers, Chaise Longues, Couches, Tables and 
upward from $2.50 Waste Baskets. 


Furniture Shop, Fifth Floor. 


Saggy Uinderwoord fSaeney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth. 







3865 Olive Street J N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 3264 
IMPORTER OF 
raeaxprane ORIENTAL RUGS 
PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
Special Department 1or Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


restand Best Work Done inthe City 


Worst Elevator Service 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
There’s nothing elevating about the 
elevators in the Roe building. They are 





most depressing. Hyp. 

re *, 

arrived, there is another lengthy wait much worse that [ am unable to write 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: for the starter’s haughty “Right!” Mo- calmly about them. Perhaps you have 
Right under the roof that shelters tion finally achieved, there is slow ascen- had occasion to use them. You tell. 

your own office rests—I say rests—the sion to the ninth floor and another weary GEE, 
worst clevator system in the world. wait for the descending car to reach +24 
(Vide Mirror, March 23rd.) “System” the same level. At length the “car” Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
is a misnomer. There is nothing about overcomes its somnolence and shoots up By the application of chemicals, the 
the spasmodic way in which those lifts to the thirteenth floor, only to im- Chemical Duilding’s elevator — service 
are operated that can be dignified hy mediately drop back to the tenth—per- might be made pretty nearly the worst 
any relation to system. What your haps to pick up three perspiring negroes in the city; on the principle as was pro- 
Syndicate Trust is pleased to call its with paint buckets and mops and _ lad- claimed of a dub—“if you had a little 
“cars” are foul-smelling tombs. There ders; it seesaws up and down in this more sense you’be be half witted.” 
are apparently five of them in the Olive way because the signal system is not : H,SO,. 
street lobby, but I have never found a system and does not work. When ee : 
more than three in operation; usuall the traveler finally reaches his floor 
there are two and sometimes one. Do more time has been consumed than the /ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
you call that service for eight floors ordinary man would require to walk Chuck me the cush. The worst ele- 
covering half a city block. The wait seven blocks. vator service in the world is that in the 
for a “car” is interminable, and, once The Locust street elevators are s Federal building. SAMUNCLE. 
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.out to and hails as the 


Moore’s Revised Youth 


By Thomas Stewart McNiccoll 


«confessions of a Young Man,” by 
George Moore, 1886; Edited and Anno- 
tated by George Moore, 1904, and 


eain in 1916. New York, Brentanos. 
Price, $1.50. 


One of the most wonderful things 


about this new edition of George 


Moore’s famous book ts the “Preface,” 
wherein, as late as last year, the noted 
[rishman writes his own criticism on his 
early book. Thirty years have passed, 
thirty years of literary and art work, 
and we might expect him to be rather 
severe upon the daring and radical 
views of his youth after ten full and 
free years in the gay capital of the 


world. 
at least who know 


But not unexpectedly, to those 
Moore, he 
finds his tastes are 


George 
announces that he 
| as then and that his 


the same to-day 


culogies made then upon artists and 
writers little known, have all been splen- 
didly vindicated. This is a remarkable 
confession in itself, for it shows how 
fixed and constant Mr. Moore has been 
to himself—how true to his original and 
prescribed orbit. Mr. 
out this statement 


Moore again bears 
when he confesses 
that “the seed of everything I have 


written since will be found in this beok.” 


The well-known reference to “Emma” 
Waters” is 
named, but who cannot recall that beau- 


as the genesis to “Esther 


tiful passage on the “pale socialist of 
Galilee” hated and 
divinity he 


whose 
“The 


the betrayal, 


whom he 
denied, concluding: 
chosen people, the garden, 
the crucifixion, and the beautiful story, 
not of Mary, but of Magdalen. The God 
descending to the Magdalen! Even the 
great pagan world of marble and pomp 
and lust and cruelty, that my soul goes 
grandest, has 
not so sublime a contrast to show as 
this! Who, I say, 
Brook Kerith,’ 


cannot find ‘The 

therein?” 

It is interesting to read now of those 

ten years of Moore’s life in Paris, when 

he was most impressionable. Awakened 
0 life | Dy Shelley, 

accepting the body, 


who taught him, while 
to dream of the soul 
as a star, and to preserve the ideal, he 
was seduced by Gautier to new beliefs 
ina world where “the joys and delights 
of the flesh could be raised to as divine 
alight as ever the soul had been set in.” 
‘Baudelaire hurried the course of the 
disease”—as Mr. 


ut changes 


Moore wrote originally, 
significantly in a footnote, 
During this period 
which he called 
‘Roses of Midnight.” It was Zola who 
aused him to experience his third birth 


“to convalescence.” 


ne composed poems 


—the “pain and joy of sudden and in- 
ward light.” The “Roses of Midnight” 
were laid aside for “Poems of Flesh and 
Blood.” Henceforth, 
be his creed. 


naturalism was to 
It was not the naturalism 
Popularly associated with the 
Zola—rather that founded 
teat solid rock of Balzac, 
Moore confesses, “he built his church. 
True, his first books, “The 

Wife” and “Esther Waters” 
have more of Zola than Balzac in them, 


name of 
upon the 
upon whom 
” 
Mummer’s 
seem to 


but the hidden foundation after all ts 


Balzac. This fact explains why George 


Moore seems so hard to place, so un- 
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IMUM 


—and we commend it as unusual 
in every way 


4 $3758 


W* had this dress reproduced from 
a very high-priced model and 
consider it one of the smartest styles of 
the season for country club wear. 

It is made of figured Georgette, the pat- 
tern being of rose, blue or green on white. 


We have many other Country 
Club Dresses priced $24.75 to 
$98.50. Scores of styles equally 
as smart as the one here shown 


HEY are fashioned of satin Georgette, 

silk or wool jersey, pussy willow, linen 
crash, plain or figured Georgettes and nov- 
elty silks. ‘here are attractive combina- 
tions of materials, such as satin or pussy 
willow with Georgette—satin Georgette 
with silk jersey. Most of them are coat 
dress effects. You will be wanting several 
of these charming styles right soon. 

(Third Floor.) 


STN. BAL 
DRY GQODS 





SINNOTT en” 


We Picture One of the Many New Clever Modes in 


ountry Club Dresses 


© PULLET 
COMPANY 
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ey for Balzac himself badesiiedd to “pulpit On de Musset: “I made little 


both schools. He was at once a king of | progress in his poetry, and not until J 


realists and a prince of the house of read that magnificently grotesque poem, 
‘La Ballade a la Lune, could I be in- 
duced to bend the knee 


Musset a poet.” 


Romance. 

If Moore’s eulogies were triumphantly and acknowledge 
vindicated by time, and this is particu- 
larly true of Whistler, Degas and Manet, 
what of his literary judgments? 


In his judgments of English writers 
of that day he was not so successful, 
think. While he praises 
“Ballads,” he condemns the 
here, too, by this poet 
“lively 


Even 
the greatest of critics have let the en- Swinburne’s 
thusiasm of youth and propinquity mis- work done 


lead their judgment, but since he ceased to be a 
Moore has 


The new 


been singularly fortunate. young dog dodging about Lon 


French writers he praised don, and went to live at Putney.” He 


highly, such as Gautier, Baudelaire, Ver- is very severe on Henry James, which 


but his dig at 
“who borrowed at sec 


laine, Theodore de Banville have the may be pardoned now, 


approval of critics yet, while many he Howells, as one 


passed lightly by or damned with faint ond hand, and without understanding 


praise, if not actual hostile criticism, what he was borrowing,” seems unde- 
such as Catulle Mendes, Leconte de served. On Meredith, “there are only 
Lisle, Goncourt, and others, even in- sterile nuts, phrases that people would 


call epigrams, a tinkle of words that 
weary the ear. * * * His books are noisy: 
every sentence shouts; he cannot drop 
voice, and looking through the 
dazzling page we catch sight of mari- 
onettes flinging little arms and_ legs 
brilliant contemporaries might not have about. They seem to be doing a great 
written.” Of Hugo: “Having composed deal. In reality, they are doing noth- 
more verse than any man that ever lived, Doone” struck him as 
Hugo can only be taken in the smallest “childishly garrulous, prolix, 
* * * Reading him is like being 


cluding the reigning kings of verse at 
that time, Victor Hugo and Alfred de 
Musset, are not wearing so well. Of 
Catulle Mendes he said: “He 
wrote an ugly line in his life, but he 


never his 


never wrote a line that some one of his 


” 


ing. “Lorna 
stupidly 
swollen with comments not interesting 
in themselves and leading to nothing,” 
yet this book is to-day ranked with the 


doses. 
in church with a strident voiced preach- 
er shouting out of a terribly sonorous 





ereat Py while the works of Miss 
Thackeray and Margaret Veley, which 
forgotten. Of 
Moore 


“never wrote a line that failed 


he praised highly, are 
Robert Louis, the well-beloved, 
said, he 
to delight me, but he never wrote a 
book.” 

“Marius, the Epicurean” 
great book in English to which Moor: 


was the one 


acknowledged his indebtedness. It was 
more than an emotional influence upon 
him; it created in him for the first time. 
since his life in Paris, a love for the lan- 
guage itself, and was the means of open- 
ing a way to DeQuincey and other mas 
Enelish Speaking of 


ters of prose. 


Pater reminds me that one of the 
charms of the preface to this edition 
is an unforgettable picture of that great 
master of prose, composing his mar- 
velous sentences: “He felt he must never 
himself from his art. He 


was therefore always at composition.— 


separate 


comma, semi-colon, colon, dash, note of 


exclamation and interrogation always 


before his eyes. But Pater was also the 
most’ courteous of men, and as he would 
not have us think he was composing 
while in our midst, he trained his face 
to wear a formal impassive expression 
behind which he could pursue his rythms 
undisturbed.” 


Moore expresses the belief that when 
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ra fo! 


a book has deeply influenced you, 1 
best not to turn back to read it 
om time, “knowing, as M/ ( Va / 
that the face of love ma not 
twice.” But while this bo ( \ 


may not affect anyone deeply, 
times, cach time with 
No wonder th 


of the Bookman picked it as one of six 


to be read many 


fresh enjoyment 


he would select for his only reading fo. 
life. The 
ereeted its first appearance has strange 


was caused 


the rest of his shock which 
ly cnough lost its force. It 
more by the frank avowal of dishbclict 
in Christianity than by any revelation of 
by any of the un 


life in France, or 


moral, or immoral, vicws he 


The 


eloquent justification of 


orthodox 


uttered. attack on marriage, th 


injustice as a 


motive power to advance real civiltz 


tion, we class with the momentary burst 


of gladucss with which he heard of It 


father’s death—just a pagan protest 
against any bonds that would) repress 
the freedom and vrowth of the = ind: 


him would wel 


that 


The artist in 


crime, if by 


vidual. 


come even means it 


would liberate from lis tortured soul 
some undying work of art, like Ingres’ 
Baudelaire. 
“OR, 


for the silence of marble courts, for thie 


La Source, or a sonnet by 


It is that ery which he voices thus: 
shadow of great pillars, for gold, for 
reticulated canopies of lilies; to see the 
great gladiators pass, to hear them cry 
hold the 


flow, to 


Caesar!’ to 
the blood 
with thx 


the famous ‘Ave 
thumb down, to see 
fill the languid hours agonies 
of poisoned slaves. 1 would give many 


lives to save a sonnet by Baudelaire.” 


There is so much of interest in this 
fascinating book that it is hard to aban 
don further comment. But one thing 
more: the brilliant Irishman, fresh from 


Paris, and forcibly set 
l.on- 


life of 
dull, 


feared for the art, 


the art 


down in slow, commercial 


don, and even the 


life of his country. Universal education, 
circulating libraries, the growth of so- 
cialism, or universal uniformity was the 
menacing danger from which he saw no 
escape. The old pagan gods and virtues 
were to go down before the triumph of 
pale Pity. It is well to read his present 
hopeless outlook for art published in the 
Atlantic two or three months ago. He 
looks forward practically to nothing in 
vulgar, innocent of ro- 


a drab world, 


mance. George Moore is as fixed and 


unalterable as any other infallible pope. 


He can see or hear nothing of what is 
sung by his countryman “A. E 
‘Fate wafts us from the pygmies’ shore! 


We swim beneath the epic kies 
A Rome and Carthage war onc 
And wider empires are the 
This, 


remembrance as we 


more, 
prize,” 


- 9 99 


too, of "A, E.*s is worthy of 
Moore’s “Im 


pressions of a Young Man,’ revised after 


read 


thirty years and re-inforced hy the more 


c atolean irony of “Th« rook 
than Anatolean j I] 1} 


Kerith :’ 
“O outcast Christ, it was too soon 
For flags of battle to be furled 


While life was yet at the high noon. 


Come in the twilight of the world: 
Its kings may greet Thee without scorn 
And crown Thee then without a thorn.” 


ae ee 
oeeeee 
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Schumack, 856 Century — Buildine, 


ladies’ tailors and gown makers, exclu- 
sive models in smart top coats for motor, 


dress wea 


sport or 
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seen at a glance. 


fact remains that the 


necessary. 
* * 


@ Another point: 


tion, 








$2.50 in 





@ You probably recall the days when ward- 
robe trunks were a novelty—when the average 
traveler packed his or her belongings into an 
ordinary trunk, and scooped them out at the 
end of the journey, wrinkles and all! 

@ But the Innovation idea changed all that. 
It brought order, system, and = convenience ; 
and, incidentally, many imitators. 
Innovation 
system is still in first place, simply because it 
has more of the features that are useful and 


streneth is an important 
attribute of a good trunk. 
many points of excellence it may have, the 
ability to take punishment is a vital considera- 


@ Combine the two points: 
hanger system and the better construction, and 
you have the real reason for the popular:ty of 
Innovation Wardrobe ‘Trunks. 


Merchandise. 


Innovation Wardrobe Trunks 
Are America’s Standard 


Whenever you find an article that is uni- 
versally used, there is always a reason. 
the reason is usually so obvious that it, can be 


And 


MW 








But the 
Wardrobe 


No matter how 


teen no change in the selling prices. 


b15to $95 


f$ SOW 


6 ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


the simplified 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 





@) There are many sizes of these good trunks, 
and many different styles; 
increase in the cost of the materials, there has 
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Fifth Floor. 
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Tusitala 
By Charles B. Mitchell 


when I was 


About 
still in the Presbyterian ministry, from 


eleven years ago 


the ways of which I have since widely 
departed, | was suffering a severe nervy- 
ous breakdown from over-indulgence “in 
doing good.” On one particular day I 
was perhaps more discouraged than ever 
before or since 


in my life The world 


looked lke a convention of reconciled 
Civil War veterans: it both blu 


and gray. <A 


handed me a 


Was 
was taking 


littl 


friend who 


care of me deyo 
tional book to read for encouragement. 
With thy 
ous invalid, I threw it across th 
“For God's 


me something healthy. 


peevish irritability of a nery- 
room, 
sake,” I blazed out, “olve 
Hand me. that 
volume of ‘Stevenson’s Letters’ on the 
table.” She 


proper state of 


tried in yain to bring me 


to a penitence; indeed, 


I have not repented yet, and in the 
years since, in various occupations and 
Stevenson 


hiehted 


through varied experiences, 


has been one of the men who 
up life for me. 


When, therefore, ] 
rubbe ring 


other 
hook- 
store, in a city where T was taking depo 
little volume 


| ought, the 


1 


day, while through a 


itions, Professor Rich's 





on “Stevenson, How to Know Him,” 
in the Bobbs-Merrill “tabloid culture” 
series, it was not for the purpose of 


getting acquainted with Stevenson, but 


to get acquainted with Professor Rich 
and have a good long chat with him, if 
he should prove worthy, about our old 


“mutual friend.” 

It just 
served the purpose for which I bought 
it. When I finished reading it, 1 felt as 


it I had heen toasting my shins before 


The hook is a splendid one. 


a yule-log fire, smoking good Havanas 
and lazily watching the rings of smoke 
dissolve in the air, while | 
somebody who had known 


ascend and 
listened te 
Stevenson and had loved him for many 
years, telling me some things about him 
that | had known before, and a 
deal more that TI had never thought of. 


eood 


The announcement I had seen of this 


series led me to believe each volume 


contained an introductory chapter on 
the author, followed by an anthology of 
selections making up the greater part of 
the ,book. You have to read the whole 
book, however, to get Professor Rich’s 
full summary of Stevenson, for the care- 
into 


selections are woven 


The hiovraphical 


fully chosen 
the text throughout. 


data of the book are full and interesting. 


He strikes at the very heart of what- 
ever mystery there is in Stevenson's 
personality ; and in a way which, though 
not unsympathetic, inclines me to think 


that Professor Rich would rather live 
with Stevenson in his books than ™ 
life. Stevenson’s works are autobio- 


eraphical, but they are autobiography 
the chaff 1s 
It is only 


threshed and winnowed; 
separated and thrown away. 
hy going behind the returns that you 
learn of Stevenson’s nervousness; of his 
irritability ; of his impractical nature; 0 
the worry he gave to his friends and 
loved ones by his steadfast refusal 
care for his health: of his failure to be 
interested in such large and loving things 
as Dr. Trudeau was doing for humanity 
during his own long fight with death 
at Saranac Lake. 

But, after all, only the 
needs to know about the spots on the 
sun: the rest of us may forget them and 
lask in the sunshine. That is what 4 
knowledge of Stevenson in his works 
enables the general reader to do; and 
the man who should study Stevenso? 
under Prof. Rich’s guidance, while he 
would know of the would not 
dwell too much upon them. 

Prof. Rich is right, I think, in puttim 
Stevenson down as a failure as a nov 


astronomer 


spots, 
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dist and romancer. He was, essentially, 
an essayist but 


when he tried to put his morals in the 


and a moralist: even 


form of long story, as in the case of 
“Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the re- 
sult was more like a “penny dreadful” 


than a sermon. 


It is in the essays, after all, that we 


real Stevenson. Many of them 
all of 
the 


—_ 
Perhaps most interesting for his 


et the 
are frankly autobiographical; in 
them Stevenson is writ large on 


age. 
aati development is the one on 
“Books Which Influenced Me.” 
What a roll of master teachers! There 
the 
pure amuse- 


Have 


is Montaigne, who faces universe 


with a smile and asks it, for 
ment, questions which he knows it can- 
not there is Walt Whitman, 
who takes everything as it comes an-l 


answer ; 


there is Her- 
all 
questions but simply succeeds in making 
that life is all 
Spencer didn’t understand the 
there is Dumas, 


asks no questions at all; 


hert Spencer who tries to answer 


us feel of one picce, 
even if 
pattern ; 
of romancers whose pages are filled with 


such lovers and fighters and comrades 


the romancer 


as never existed outside of a book. 


Out of such stuff as this, Stevenson 
hult up his dream of what life 
might be. It was a_ high-hearted 


dream; the dream of a knight-errant of 


experience, but of one who had also seen 


the seamy side of things. His letters, 
particularly a few to Mrs. Sitwell, show 
how much of this other side of life he 


knew that he never let get into his books. 
When he had 


turned to see 


conceived his dream he 
what materials 
How pitifully 


would have scemed to 


were at 
hand for its realization. 
inadequate they 
most of us! A mind whose training had 
been very desultory; nerves that scream- 
ed at too rough contact with the world: 
a body that all his life-time held him 
in hondage—such were the “bricks with- 
out out which 


started out to build a life. 


straw,” of Stevenson 


He never finished it. He had only 
just begun when the Great Mother 
touched him into sleep in the far off 
South Seas. We wrong Stevenson when 
we let the defects of life 
against the splendid visions of 
“Ordered South.” They 
plans specilications by 
build. Prof. 
says that Stevenson is among the 


his weigh 
such 
as 
the 
which |] 
Rich 


companionable authors whom you want 


Essd VS 


are 


only and 


e was trying to 


fo know outside of their books. Here 
Where I disagree with him. I some- 
times wish that the life of Stevenson 


To read it after 
looking ata 


had never been written. 
fnjoying his essays is like 


gaping hole in the ground where foun- 
(ations are being laid, after studying an 
architect's splendid plan for a cathedral 
Prof. Rich at least 
has heen wise and kind to us in this: 
that while he the 


which 


or a skyscraper. 
not overlooked 
of Stevenson, 
represents the rough stone and unplaned 
lumber that were to go into the building, 


has 


Hien Py 
Gsagreeahle side 


he gives his principal attention to the 
architect's to 
completed building, 
Which it is good for all of us to dream 


plans and_ specilications, 


his Vision for the 


about but Which none of us ever com- 
Pletes, 








At the Theaters 


“Seven — ( ‘hances,” David Belasco’s 
newest comedy success, which will com 
to the Jefferson theater for one week. 
starting Monday night, April 23, direct 


from a half-year run at the Belasco and 
Gaeorge M. Cohan New York, 
derives its name seven oppor- 


theaters, 
from the 
tunities of marriage from which a youne 
distinct 


is obliged to choose a 


hachelor, with a aversion to 


women, wife in 
the 


order 


time-limit of hours, in 
left 
the 
Chances” in 


twenty-four 
to inherit a fortune 


The 


“Seven 


him hy 
that 
New 


Frank Craven 


a_ relative. cast is same 
appeared in 
York, and is headed by 
the 


Carroll 


playing much-perplexed bachelor, 
McComas 


chances, 


while 
the best of the 
falls 
chances are played by 
West, 
Alice 


impersonates 
whom he really 
The other 
Meredith, 


love with and wins. 
Anne 
Knorr, Florence 


Calla- 


Beverly Gladys 


Deshon, Carroll and [:mily 
way. 

ote 
the 
which will 
the 


beginning 


theme of 
“Never Born,” 


Birth control will be the 
spoken drama, 


be presented by living actors at 


American theater next week 


Sunday matinee. As a matter of cour- 


tesy to women, men will be barred from 


all weekday matinees, at which Lady 
Laura Hudson will give an interesting 
talk. 

oe 


The players will conclude the season 


next week with the first local presenta- 


tion of the New York success “The 
Big Idea.” This is a Cohan melodra- 
matic farce, a play within a play; its 


novelty and the big surprise at the end 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” 
dif- 
will be 


place it in the 
class although the theme is entirely 
The last performance 
night, April 


° 
oe 
7 


ferent. 
Sunday 


The 
week will be 


bill 


a musical com- 


Grand Opera House next 


headed by 


cdy rivalling the two-dollar productions 
in brilliancy of scenery and costumes, 
“The Night Clerk:” book by Will M. 
Hough. The company of twenty in- 
cludes Cecil Summers, Jack West, Billie 
Wandas, Lillian Berse and Merle Lewis. 
Other good numbers will be Fitch 


Cooper, the musical “rube;’ Johnson and 


\rthur in a comedy magic act: Bus! 


and Shapiro in “The Laugh Factory,” 


pictures. 


oe ote o*e 
ras 


and comedy 


The Symphony Tour 


The St. Louis Symphony orchestra 
will give a special concert Saturday night 
at the Victoria theater, to say ygood- 
bye to St. Louis before departing on 
its 1917 spring music festival tour 
through the south and west, and will 
present as soloists the four artists who 
have been engaged to accompany the 


orchestra on the tour. A semi-popular 


programme, or a popular programme in 


the best sense, has been arranged by 
Conductor Zach, and cach of the four 
soloists will sing an operatic aria with 
orchestral accompaniment. The soloists 
are: Leonora Allen, soprano, popular 
in concert and oratorio throughout thi 


Lillia 
former member of the 
Arthur Hackett, the 


tenor; and Charles 


east and middle west; Snelling, 


contralto, a 
Metropolitan Opera; 


eminent American 
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concert platform NI] are American Aria, “Le ise,” from “D 
nd all ar ione the foremost arti Mreischut Vee, 
now before the public. Followis 1! All 
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| edit ly a t] cl con 
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hoard their special t ipe Gi 
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will close at Lincoln, May 12. Thirty 
one concerts will be given during the 
four weeks. The tour is the longest and 
most important yet undertaken by the 


was made possible by a 


$10,000 by 


orchestra, and 
contribution of members of 


the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Irish Easter Patriots 
By Albert C. White 


(Reprinted by Request.) 
Pray every man in his abode 
And let the church bells toll, 
For those who did not know the road, 


Sut only saw the goal. 


Let there be weeping in the land, 
And charity of mind 

For those who did not understand, 
Because their love was blind. 


Their errant schemes that we condemn, 
All perished at a touch; 
But much should be forgiven them 


Because they loved much. 


Let no harsh tongue applaud their fate, 
Or their clean names decry; 
The men who had no strength to wait, 


But only strength to die. 


Come all ye to their requiem 
Who gave all men can give, 
And be ye slow to follow them, 

And hasty to forgive. 


And let each man in his abode, 
Pray for each dead man’s soul, 
Of those who did not know the road 
But only saw the goal. 
—From The New Witness. 
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Winstanley the Digger 


By Joseph Clayton 

1649-1650 
1049, the “Digger” 
movement revealed a strange and unex- 


In the spring of 


pected manifestation of the democratic 
spirit in England. Free communism had 
been the creed of more than one Prot- 
estant sect on the continent in the six- 
teenth century, and the Anabaptists had 
the 
Lil- 
burne and the Levellers were attacking 
the parliamentary the 
name of political democracy, and social 
agitation had been the 
Norfolk Rising in 1549, save for a riot 
against land enclosures at the beginning 


with 
John 


been conspicuously identified 


proposal. But in [England 


government in 


unknown since 


of James I's reign. 

Gerrard Winstanley was the leader at 
the .sudden 
tent, and his “Digger” movement was 
all other 


outbreak of social discon- 


to end this discontent and 
miseries of the time by getting rid of 
enclosures of common lands, and allow- 
ing people to plough these common lands 
and waste spaces, “that all may feed up- 
on the crops of the earth, and the burden 
of poverty be removed.’ 

Little is known of Winstanley, and the 
movement The “Dig- 
gers” never threatened the safety of the 
Commonwealth government as Lilburne 
and the Levellers did, for Winstanley’s 


was. shortlived. 


included the non-resist- 
ance that 
ponents in the Society of Friends, and 
the 

could 


social doctrine 


principles later found ex- 


agrarian revolution he preached 
hardly be 


arms. 


accomplished without 


What is notable about 


force of 
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Winstanley is his witness to the fact that 


social question existed—that he saw 


beyond the civil war, and the strife for 


political liberties, a great mass of pov 
erty unheeded; and seeing the miseries 
of his fellows, resolutely thought out 
some cure for their distress, and = did 


his best, as it seemed to him, to get his 
cure adopted. 

Neither the Council of State nor the 
republican army had time or patience 
for Winstanley’s schemes, and the “Dig 
gers” were dispersed with little trouble ; 
but Winstanley’s religious teaching was 
to exercise considerable influence in the 
world when George Fox became its 
preacher, and his social teaching on the 
land question has thousands of disciples 
in Great Britain to-day. 

Gerrard Winstanley was born in Lan- 
cashire in 1609. He 
settled in London as a small trader and 
lost had in 


cheated, he says, “in the thiev- 


seems to have 


to have what money he 
business- 
ing art of buying and _ selling, and = by 
the burdens of and for the soldiery in 
the that he 


accept of eood- 


war’ —so 
obliced “to the 
friends to live a country life.” 


the beginning of 
was 
will of 
In the country, Winstanley ponders the 
source of the ills around him, and, hav- 


ing some considerable gift of expres- 
sion, gives utterance, in a number of 
pamphlets, to a cry for reform, and 
gathers followers. 

In December, 1648, Winstanley (or 


issued the earliest 
the 


friends ) 
publications 


one of his 
of the 
title of “Light Shining in Buckingham- 
shire—A Discovery of the Main Ground, 


Digger under 


Original Cause of all the Slavery of the 
World, but chiefly in England. Pre- 
sented by way of a Declaration of many 
of the Well-affected in that County, to 
all their poor oppressed Countrymen in 
England. And also to the consideration 
of the present army under the conduct 
of the Lord Fairfax.” 

A month later and Winstanley pub- 
lishes his “New Law of Righteousness: 
forth to the whole 
Creation from the Bondage of the 
Or a Glimpse of the new Heaven 
Earth, dwells 

Here, with a good deal 


Budding restore 
Curse. 
the 
Righteousness.” 


and new wherein 
of mystical religious phrasing (the au- 
thor explains that when he was in a 
trance the message came to him), Win- 
stanley proclaims his calling and unfolds 
his agrarian proposals: 

And when the Lord doth show unto 
me the place and manner, how He will 


have us that are called common people 
manure and work upon the common 
lands, I will then go forth and declare 


it by my action, to eat my bread by the 
of my brow, without either giv- 
ing or taking hire, looking upon the 
lund as freely mine as another’s. 


sweat 


There is to be no forcible expropri- 
ation of landlords: 


If the rich still hold 
propriety of Mine and Thine, 
labour their own lands with 
hands. <And let the common _ people, 
that say the earth is ours, not mine, 
let them labor together, and eat bread 
together upon the commons, mountains, 
and hills. 

For as the enclosures are called such 
and such a man’s land, 
so the and heath are called 
the common people’s. And let the world 
the earth in righteous- 
and to those to whom the lord 
gives the blessing, let them be the peo- 
ple that shall inherit the earth. 

None can say that their right is taken 


fast to this 
let them 
their own 


a man’s land, 
commons 
who labor 


see 


ness, 
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from them. For let the rich work alone 


by themselves; and let the poor work 
together by themselves. The rich in 
their enclosures, saying, This is mine; 
and the poor upon the commons, say- 
ing, This is ours, the earth and its 
fruits are common, And who can be 
offended at the poor for doing this? 
None but covetous, proud, idle, pam- 
pered flesh, that would have the poor 
work still for this devil (particular 


interest) to maintain his greatness that 
he may live at ease. 


the earth made for to 
covetous, proud 
ease, and for them to bag and barn up 
the treasures of the earth from others, 


thet these may beg or starve in a fruit- 


Was 
a few 


preserve 
men to live at 


ful land: or was it made to preserve 
all her children? Let Reason and the 
Prophets’ and Apostles’ writings he 
judge. . Kor the earth is the Lord's; 


is the spreading Power of Right- 
not the inheritance of cov- 
etous proud flesh that dies. If any man 
that he makes cattle, 
That is mine. the 
these for the use of His 
creation, surely then the earth was 
made by the Lord to be a common 
treasury for all, not a particular treas- 
ury for some. 


that 


eousness, 


corn or 
But if 


can 
he may 
Lord made 


say 


say, 


Leave off dominion and lordship one 
over another; for the whole bulk of 
mankind are but one living earth. 
Leave off imprisoning, whipping, and 
killing, which are but the actings of 
the curse. Let those that have hitherto 
had no land, and have been forced to 
rob and steal through poverty; hence- 
forth let them quietly enjoy land to 
work upon that everyone may 
the benefit of his creation, and eat his 
own bread with the sweat of his own 
brows. For surely this particular pro- 
priety of mine and thine hath brought 
in all misery upon people. First it 
hath occasioned people to steal from 
one another. Secondly, it hath made 
laws to hang those tnat did steal. It 
tempts people to do an evil action, and 
then kills them for doing it. Let all 
judge whether this be not a great evil. 


enjoy 


In April, 1649, the time was ripe—so 
Winstanley and his friends judged—for 
making a start to get rid of this evil: 

The Council of State, but a 
months old and much occupied 
dangers in Scotland and Ireland, 
with mutinous Levellers in the 
was suddenly informed of the strange 
activities of “a disorderly and tumul- 
tuous sort of people” by Henry 
Sanders, of Walton-upon-Thames. 


few 
with 
and 
army, 


one 


Sanders’ testimony affirmed _ that 
“there was one Everard, once of the 
army but was cashiered, who termeth 
himself a prophet, one Stewer and Col- 
ten, and two more, all living at Cobham, 
came to St. George’s Hill in Surrey, 
and began to dig on that side the hill 
next to Camp Close and sewed the 
ground with parsnips, carrots and beans. 
On Monday following they were there 
again, being increased in their number, 
and on the next day fired the heath, and 
burned at least forty rood of heath, 
which is a very great prejudice to the 
town. On Friday last they came again, 
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between twenty and thirty, and wrought 
They did then in- 
three ploughs at 


all day at digging. 
tend to 
work, but they had not furnished them- 


have two or 
selves with sced-corn, which they did 
on Saturday at Kingston. They invite 
all to come in and help them, and prom- 
ise them meat, drink and clothes. They 
do threaten to pull down and level all 
park pales, and lay open, and intend to 
plant there very shortly. They give out 
they will be four or five thousand with- 
in ten days, and threaten the neighbour- 
ing people there, that they will make 
them all come up to the hills and work: 
and forewarn them suffering their cattle 
to come near the plantation; if they do, 
they will cut their legs off. It is feared 
they have some design in hand.” 

The date of this information was 
April 16th, and Bradshaw, the president 
of the council, at once asked General 
Fairfax “to disperse the people so met 
and to prevent the like for the future, 
that a malignant and disaffected party 
may not under colour of such ridiculous 
people have any opportunity to rendez- 
vous themselves in order to do a greater 
mischief.” 

Fairfax sent Captain John Gladmat 
to attend to the matter, and Gladman 
reports three days later that Mr. Win- 
stanley and Mr. Everard are the chiel 
men responsible, that he “cannot heat 
that there have been above twenty . 
them together since they first undertoo* 
the business,” and that Mr. Winstanley 
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and Mr. Everard will wait upon Lord 
He adds: “I believe you will 


ye glad to be rid of them again, espe- 


Fairfax. 
ially Everard, who is no other than a 
ma I intend to go with two or 
three men to St. George’s Hill this day 
and persuade these people to leave this 
employment if I can, and if then I see 
no more danger than now I do I shall 
march back again to London to-mor- 
pw.” Gladman’s opinion is that “the 
jusiness is not worth the writing nor yet 
taking notice of.” 

The and 
Winstanley and Everard took place on 
\pril 20, and Tverard explained that 
tle Diggers “did not intend to meddle 
with any man’s property nor to break 


interview between Fairfax 


down any pales or enclosures, but only 
1o meddle with what was common and 
yitilled, and to make it fruitful for the 
ye of man: that they will not defend 
themselves by arms, but will submit un- 
« authority; that as their forefathers 


lived in tents, so it would be = suitable 
their condition now to live in the 

same.” 

Fairfax evidently decided that the 

movement was not so alarming as the 

council of state had represented, for 

Winstanley and his Diggers resumed 


thir work, and at the end of May, 
Fairfax, with the oificers of the army, 
paid a visit to St. George’s Hill. Win- 
* to the 


inquiries of Fairfax,” though they gave 


stanley returned “sober answers’ 


little satisfaction (if any at all) in re- 
gard of the strangeness of their action.” 
Winstanley’s argument often enlarged in 
his pamphlets, was that the people were 
lispossessed of their lands by the crown 
at the Norman conquest, and that “the 
king who possesed them by the Nor- 
man conquest being dead, they were re- 
turned again, being crown lands, to the 
ommon people of England.’ 

This was not conclusive to their vis- 
they 
had no further plot in what they did, 
and that no intended 


tors, and “some. officers wished 


more was than 


what they did pretend.” To the objec- 
tion that the ground was too poor to 
repay cultivation, “the Diggers answered 
they would use their endeavors and 
leave the success to God, who had prom- 
ised to make the barren ground fruit- 
ful.” Public opinion gave out that the 
Digeers were “sober, honest men,” and 
that “the ground will probably in a 
short time yield them some fruit of 
thir labour, how contemptible soever 
they do yet appear to be.” 

Encouraged by Fairfax’s “kindness 
and moderation,” Winstanley appeals to 
him in June against the interference of 
the local landowners, and getting no re- 
Fairfax had said that the 
Diggers were to be left to “the gentle- 
men of the county and the law of the 
land”), publishes an appeal to the House 


sponse (for 


of Commons against his arrest for tres- 
Pass by the lords of manors in Surrey. 
The House of Commons, occupied with 
state matters, turned an indifferent ear 
to Winstanley’s complaint, and the leader 
of the Diggers sent a “watchword to 
the city of London and the army,” tell- 
ing the w rongs the Diggers suffered at 
the hands of the law for “digging upon 
the barren common”—how they were 
mulcted in damgaes at £10 a man, with 
Costs at and a 


twenty-nine shillings 


Peany, and taken in execution, and how 
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their cows 


were seized by the bailiffs. 
At the end of November the very huts 
had built were pulled down, and 
it was a hard winter for the little col- 
ony still left on St. George’s Hill. 


they 


Winstanley does not merely relate his 
injuries in, these publications, he is all 
the time urging that his plan for setting 
people upon the common lands is the 
needful thing in England, that a com- 
mon ownership of land is God’s will, 
and that the crown lands taken by the 
Normans must revert to the people on 
the execution of the king. 

In the spring of 1650 an attempt was 
made to extend the digging propaganda 
—for the planting of St. George’s Hill 
was doomed—and some of Winstanley’s 
disciples made a tour through the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Bedford, Hartford, 
Huntingdon and Northampton, settling 
down at last on some waste ground near 
Wellingborough. Here they were very 
soon arrested by a local justice of the 
peace, the council of state ordered their 
prosecution, and the movement was sup- 
pressed. 

To the council of state these Diggers 
were “Levellers,” “intruders upon other 
men’s properties,” “seditious and tu- 
” against whom the public 
peace must be preserved. 

Of Winstanley’s future, when the days 
of the digging were over, nothing seems 
to be known. Only one pamphlet is 
issued by him after 1650—‘The Law of 
Freedom in Platform; or, True Magis- 
tracy Restored”—an open letter to Oliver 
Cromwell, February, 1652. With this 
final manifesto, on the land question, 
and on the whole social question, as he 
saw it, Gerrard Winstanley disappears 
from history. In the multitude of proph- 
ets and preachers, visionaries and prac- 
tical reformers of the commonwealth, 
Winstanley is little heeded by his con- 
temporaries. The importance of his 
mission is seen more clearly today, when 
statesmen, politicians, and philanthropists 
all urge agrarian changes and the excel- 
lence of land culture. 

As to Winstanley’s claim on behalf of 
the people to the common lands, the ad- 
vantage of possession of these lands 
was realized by the landowners in the 
eighteenth century, and from 1760 to 
1830 more than a thousand acts of 
parliament were passed for 
these lands. 

In “The Diggers’ Song” (of unknown 
authorship), the outlook of Winstanley 
and his followers is expressed in popu- 
lar form: 


multuous, 


enclosing 


noble Diggers, all stand up now, 
stand up now, 


You noble Diggers all, stand up now, 


You 


The waste land to maintain, seeing 
Cavaliers by name, 
Your digging do disdain; and persons 


all defame. 
Stand up now, stand up now. 


Your houses they pull down, stand up 
now, stand up now, 
Your houses they pull 
up now; 
Your houses they pull down to fright 
poor men in town, 
But the gentry must come and 
the poor shall wear the crown. 
Stand up now, Diggers all! 


down, stand 


down, 


With spades, and hoes, and_ plows, 


stand up now, stand up now. 


With spades, and hoes, and plows, 
stand up now; 
Your freedom to uphold, seeing Cava- 


liers are bold 
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To kill you if they could, and rights 
from you withhold, 
Stand up now, Diggers all! 
Their self-will is their law, 
now, stand up now, 
Their self-will is their law, stand up 
now; 
Tyranny came in, 
now no sin 
To make a gaol a 
men therein. 
Stand up now, stand up now. 


stand up 


Since they count it 


gin, to starve poor 


The Gentry are all round, stand up 

now, stand up now, 
The Gentry are all round, 

now; 

The Gentry are all round, on each side 
they are found, 

Their wisdoms so profound to cheat us 
of our ground 


Stand up now, stand up 


stand up 


now. 


The Lawyers they conjoin, stand up 


now, stand up now, 


The Lawyers they conjoin, stand up 
now; 
To arrest you they advise, such fury 
they devise, 
The devil in them lies, and hath 


blinded both their eyes. 
Stand up now, stand up now. 


The Clergy they come in, stand up now, 
stand up now, 


The Clergy they come in, stand up 
now; 
The Clergy they come in, and say it is 
a sin 
That we should now begin our freedom 
for to win. 


Stand up now, Diggers all! 


The tithes they yet will have, stand 
up now, stand up now, 
The tithes they yet will have, stand 


up now; 
The tithes they yet will have, and Law- 
yers their fees crave, 


And this they say is brave, to make 
the poor their slave. 
Stand up now, Diggers all! 
‘Gainst Lawyers and ‘’gainst Priests, 
stand up now, stand up now, 
"Gainst Lawyers and ‘’gainst Priests, 
stand up now; 
For tyrants they are both, even flat 


against their oath, 
To grant us they are loath, free meat, 
and drink and cloth. 
Stand up now, Diggers all! 


The club is all their law, stand up now, 
stand up now, 
club is all their 
now; 

The club is all their law, to keep poor 
men in awe, 
they no vision 
such a law. 
Stand up now, Digvers all! 


The law, stand up 


But saw, to maintain 


The Cavaliers foes, 


stand up 


are stand up now, 
now, 


The Cavaliers are foes, stand up now; 


The Cavaliers are foes, themselves they 
do disclose 
By verses, not in prose, to please the 
singing boys. 
Stand up now, Diggers all! 
To conquer them by love, come in now, 


come in now, 

conquer them by 

now; 

To conquer them by love, as it does you 
behove, 


To love, come in 


For He is King above, no Power is like 
to Love. . 
Glory here, Diggers all. 
* J * 


os 
~  e 


“What could be 


without a country?” asked the patriotic 


more sad than a man 


without 
the 


speaker, feelingly. “A country 


a man,” responded a woman in 


audience.—New York Sun. ‘ 
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Marts and Money 
treet 
a few ] 
very limited proportior wd maint 
symbolic Ol protess al tact Ina 
horitative quarters there as no 
position to force the oltin on cithes 
sic Rather extensive declines int 
valucs of Delaware Hudson, Peoy 
Cras, and ew motor stock cd ine 
particular mtercst Lig vere 1 
ed he natural « owth temy 
rarily adverse conditions or indicati 
In the case first mentioned, the persistent 
selling took place immediate! clo 
and after the publication of the com 
pany’s statement for 1916. This dis 


closed a dividen urplus of $4,158,372, 


d 
equal to only $9.78 On the i: ipital St¢ *k. 
against $14.28 for 1915. The = present 


Hudson lail- 


. 1 
contrasts Wit 


quotation for Delaware é 
11 


road stock is 1, which 


156 on October 4 last. Owners have re 


ceived $9 per annum since January 1 
1907, According to the views of “bear 
traders, the 1916 results plainly point to 


percentage oO! 


ie ‘ 
hight ol 


wards a reduction in the 


Regarded in the CX- 


this 


payment. 


isting circumstances, opinionation 


would quite reasonable, even 
though 
anent the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
dend was set at naugl the board of 
directors \t the Wall street 


confident that the Com 


appear 
recent talk of a similar sort 
divi- 
ucht by 
moment, 
optimists feel 
merce Commission will shortly grant a 


10 or 15 per cent sncrease in freiaht 
rates. If then hop meet ful Hment, 
as | think they will, it would) scarcely 
he advisable to sell Delaware & [ludson 


at 118, or thereabouts, on hints at a cut 
in the dividend The 


compan 
should then be able to continue disburs 


rate, 
ing $9 per annum a good while longer. 


The $14 decline in the value of Peo 
ple’s (nas | have discussed cls¢ whe re in 
That it should have 


some extent in the 


columns. 
reflected to 


these 
heen 
few other public servic 
Vir- 


all securities of this variety are 


quotations for a 
stocks, can readily be understood. 
tually 
more or less under selling pressure now- 
adays. Holders of them feel suspicious 
as to the probable effects of multiplying 
regulative legislation of one kind or an- 
regard to the ultimate 


other; also in 


hearings of socialistic experiments and 


tendencies. They appear to realize that 


public ownership is rapidly encroaching 
hts. They have 


upon private property ri: 


been quick in grasping the far-reaching 
irt de 
1 


sOUNCG 


significances of recent supreme co 


cisions, which, while in line with 


and progressive public policies, were in 
contravention of numerous for- 
mer that tribunal. At the 
same time they clearly comprehend that 
our entrance hasten 
the drift towards socialization and co! 
It is plain to them that the 
with all the 


direct 
rulings of 
into the war must 
lectivism. 
United States, 
countries of 


together 
Europe, is undergoing a 
tremendous process of transformation in 
political and economic affairs. Touching 


this matter, I cannot resist the tempta- 


tion to quote the following words from 
an article by A. M. Simons in The New 
Kepublic of March 24: “A three-year 


old book on social relations now speaks 


an almost dead language. Many of the 


radical, progressive, reform and revolu 


workers are still speaking that 


tionary 
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( Cem) Ube C 40 ( 
ol ( ell ] the ¢ 

Ol 1 y« tii W ¢ rid it 

d erent. The world 

tO Exper elp and guidan 

rom such thinkers and workers. They 


had long preached that the old must and 
1 


honld = go. They had often predictec 
that the privileges of property would 
pass in some social holocaust like that 
which accompanied the fall of feudal 
lations. Revolution is here. Property 
and property relations are blown into 


fragments. The very guardians of vest 
ed rights and wrongs are setting them 
ivhtly aside. More institutions have 
een discarded in the past three years 
than in any previous generation. Thx 


dicals who have been praying for the 


passine of these institutions now look on 


and WCC sad 


\pt words, these. Think them over 
in your den to-night. They are in ac 
cord with things as they are at this 
time and as they will be some time 
hence. 


Studebaker common was rated at 100! % 
It can be bought at 
O15 to-day. Wal! 


street declare that the stock is liquidated 


W ck avo. 
( “ke at a 


about a 


observers in 


in large amounts every time the quota- 


tion rises five or six points. They make 


similar statements regarding Maxwell, 


(Chandler, Willys-Overland, and all other 


this kind. There are both 


and | old 


issues. Ol 


vaeu intimations of comine 


ut in dividend rates. They are based 


on the assumption that the automobile 


industry is beginning to feel the cifects 


of overcapitalization and overproduc- 


wise on sensational increases in 


; 7 
LiOll; fiw 


the cost of labor and material. Depres 


sive talk such as this is viewed with un- 


disguised suspicion in tutored profes- 


sional quarters. It is pointed out that 
it coincides with materially lowered 
prices and an apathetic attitude on the 
part of the public. We are reminded 


that Maxwell Motor common already 
shows a depreciation of $47 a share, the 
current price being 52, against 99 last 
September. Not a bad argument. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind, also, 
that the stock was rated at only 1514 
two years ago. With respect to Stude- 
haker common, we are informed that the 
company will report at least $25 earned 
on it in the present year, and that ru- 
the 10 cent 


he consid- 


of a slashing of per 
dividend rate must therefore 
cred utterly preposterous. Maybe so. 


Yet—one can never be quite sure about 


things of this sort, particularly not in 


with the government about 
$7,000,000,000 and preparing 


these times 
to borrow 
larrowing schemes of taxation. 

The the United 
States Steel Corporation proved thor- 
oughly satisfactory. It placed the aggre- 
cate of unfilled orders, as of the final 
day of the month, at 11,711,000 tons. 
This quantity represents a new absolute 


March report of 


maximum in the corporation’s history. 
The February record was 11,576,697. On 
March 31, 1914, the total 
1,653,000 tons. Wall 
did not enthuse over the latest figures. 


was only 


street's smart set 


It felt that they were not entirely trust- 


worthy on account of the peculiar state 


of things now existing in the industry. 
The corporation, it is declared, should 
have vouchsafed some information as to 


actual shipments and unaccepted orders 
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EFENSE of Country and 


Home. 


Fortifications and gigantic guns 
guard the vital spots of our 
country that we may be safe 
against the entry of an enemy. 


What fortifications have you 
against the great enemy Adver- 
sity, with its ally Debt? These 
enemies have taken the very 
home of many a man who felt 
himself as safe as perhaps you 
do today. 


A fortification of dollars is the 
only defense for the peace and 
security of the home. 


A Mercantile Savings Account 
will provide that necessary home 
defense. 


Mercantile 
Trust Company 


Eighth and Locust Streets 


Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Protection. 























during the month. Owing to this carp- 
ing spirit, the price of Steel common did 
not rise in a distinguished fashion. The 
net gain for the week was only three 
points. The ruling figure of 113144 com- 
pares with 99 on February 1, and with 
11834 on April 3. However, the stock 
did not act in a bad way. Indeed, it 
exhibited a distinctly "spward bent most 
every day. Whether this was reflective, 
principally, of manipulation and covering 
of short commitments, it is impossible 
to state definitely. There are parties on 
the Stock Exchange who stoutly predict 
that Steel common will be priced at 150 
before July 1. The forthcoming quar- 
terly report of the corporation is ex- 
pected to be the real thing. It is ex- 
pected to show net earnings of over 
$110,000,000. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that brokers should be amply sup- 
plied with tips that the quarterly divi- 
dend rate will be raised from $3 to $4 
on the 24th inst. 

The weekly New York bank statement 
revealed excess reserves of $128,819,600, 
or $34,759,000 less than for the previous 
In the money market conditions 
for six-month 


week. 
are unaltered. The rate 
loans is 44% per cent, after an advance 
to 4'4 per. cent a few days ago. The 


quotation for sight drafts on London 


was $4.76 at one time, but has since 
faHen back to $4.7534. Italian and 
French bills are a little lower. Rubles 


rated at 28.70 cents. Foreign war 
listed in New York, are quite 
advanced levels, owing to 


are 
bonds, 
firm at their 
the encouraging reports from Washing- 


ton in reference to loans to England and 
France. Inspiration is found also in the 
news from the hattlefields in Artois. For 
obvious reasons, Wall street is acutely 
sensitive to all intimations of possible 
peace between Germany and Russia. 


An Associated Press dispatch. states 
that New York bankers are somewhat 
nervous about the government’s plan to 
fioat a $5,000,000,000 bond issue. In 
their judgment, the loan should be float- 
ed in installments of $1,000,000,000 each. 
They fear that a carrying-out of the 
present plan might cause tight money 
for a little while. The quotations for 
United States bonds indicate additional 
depreciation. The coupon 4s, of 1925, 
are valued at 10614, against 109 a week 
ago. The high point last year was 112%. 
In London, British consols are quoted 
at 551%, against 5034 some time ago. 
Lombard street is reported to evince 


considerable interest in low-priced 
American railroad shares. 
oe 


Finance in St. Louis 

The local market for securities di 
plays a striking degree of resiliency i 
almost every important case. Holders 
maintain a firm attitude. They have 
elected to “stand pat,” pending further 
developments in Washington, Wall street 
and Europe. Business is not on a broad 
scale, but sufficiently varied to keep both 
professional and lay spectators in 
anticipative spirit. Ely-Walker D. 6 
certificates continue to play an interest 
ing part in daily proceedings, though 
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their quoted values are about the same 
Naturally, 
the common stock is the most popular ; 


as they were a week ago. 


the latest sales of it were effected at 
9. Of the 7 per cent first preferred, 
sixty-five shares brought 107 to 107.50; 
with a_ recent 
There is $1,500,000 
The second preferred re- 


these figures compare 
maximum of 109, 
outstanding. 
mained inactive throughout the week; 
the asked price was 87; it elicited no 
yids. Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
was “soft,” with transfers of a little 
more than one hundred shares at 159 
to 160. Fifty Union Sand and Material 
went at 83; ten Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment at 105.50; ten Rice-Stix D. G. first 
preferred, at 113; twenty International 
Shoe common, at 99.75; two hundred 
and thirty National Candy common at 
275 to 24.50, and $33,000 St. Louis 
Brewing Association 6s at 71. The last- 
named securities show a slight stiffening 
in their quotation: some weeks ago a 
few sales occurred at 70. 


The quotations for United Railways 
issues developed reactionary tendencies, 
but the resultant declines were not se- 
rious. A few transactions in the 4 per 
cent bonds were made at 61.75, against 
(2 to 62.25 in the previous week. Sev- 
enty-five shares of the preferred stock 
The common was again 
The quotations for 


brought 22.75. 
wholly neglected. 
practically = un- 


subsidiary bonds are 


changed. There are no large offerings 
either on the exchange or in brokers’ 
offices. 


° 

The stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies were quite active, with prices a 
point or two lower in a few instances. 
Twelve Tithe Guaranty Trust were taken 
at 100. 
4per cent per annum. 


Owners of these shares receive 
One hundred and 
live Bank of Commerce were sold at 115 
to 115.50; eighty-one Mercantile Trust 
at 357.50 to 358: ten Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National at 250; thirteen Mississippi 
Valley Trust at 290; three Boatmen’s 
Bank at 120; thirty-tive Mortgage Trust 
at 152 to 155, and five St. Louis Union 
Trust at 354. 
indicates an 


The last-given quotation 
advance of $6 over the 
record of the previous week. 

?. 


ed 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen’s Bank.......... : . 130 
German Savings Inst. sdeiiacle eae 
Mechanics-Am. National. 250 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 114 115 
Mercantile Trust i 357 a8 
Mississippi Valley Tr. 290 
St. Louis Union Trust 350 
‘tle Guaranty Trust... 2... 100 
United Railways com......... 6% 
do pfd. ....... ; 193, 20 
do 4s . a 601% 61 
St. L. & Sub. gen, 5s ; 73 73a 
East St. L. & Sub. 5s . 86% 87% 
Kinloch L.-D. Tel. stock ee See 
do 5s ae Ee oe eae ecko 93 %4 
K.C. Home Tel. 5s.......... 94% . 
Vnion Sand and Material A hats 82% 
International Shoe com 99%, 100 
OPN. oo coco ssc cckcns. fee. eee Sie 
Rice-Stix com. .......... .. 200 aa 
oto Ist C2. ie 112% 118% 
aranite-Bimetallice . oe ee 58 34 
Rocky Mt. com................... 31% 34 
St, Ll. Brew, Agen. 6s........---.---- ’ 71 
National Candy com... 23% 23% 
‘cago Ry. Equipment 108 
Vagner Electric = 3%. 388 


* 


Answers to Inquiries 
CaPitar, St. Louis.—(1) Considering 
the 8 per cent dividend and prospects of 
a higher rate, State National Bank stock 
seems properly valued at the present 
Wotation of 202. The top notch in 1916 
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was 210. There are no signs of repre- 


sentative liquidation. The stock is firm- 


ly held by people who are thoroughly 


with its 


familiar intrinsic merits. 
(2). Mississippi Valley Trust is worth 
more than the current price of 290. The 
regular dividend rate is 16 per cent. The 
stock represents one of the best-man- 
aged and most prosperous financial in- 
west, and will un- 
doubtedly sell at much higher prices in 


stitutions in the 
the next two or three years. Stick to 
it. 

LoyAL, Fremont, Neb.—The State of 
New York 4 per cent lately 
floated, are quoted at 10536 at present. 
The banking 


bonds, 


which bought 
them from the state paid 104.817, denot- 


syndicate 


ing an investment basis of about 3.79 
per cent. It is not wholly improbable 
that they may advance to 107!4, or to a 
level equal to that now ruling for Fed- 
eral Government 4s. The State bonds 
are, of course, a strictly high-grade in- 
vestment. Whether or not their market 
value may drop several points after the 
war, is decidedly 


close of the prob- 


lematical. However, there were times 


some years ago when it would have 
been hard to sell such bonds at par. If 
the war lasts a year longer, you will 
have opportunity to invest your sur- 
plus funds to better advantage in United 
States bonds. 

ae 


sharp relapse in the price of 


L., Cape Girardeau, Mo.—The 
People’s 
foliowed another cut 
The ex 


shrinkage in earnings are well known 


(aas, of Chicago, 


in the dividend rate. uses of the 
drastic municipal regulation and _ rising 
cost of fuel and labor. Unless you are 
in need of the cash, you should not 
sell at a material loss. Some recovery 
will no doubt be witnessed in the next 
few weeks, but it will not he of a really 
Add to your holdings 


in the event of a break to 75. 


substantial sort. 


Tyro, St. Louis—Kennecott Copper is 
a speculative stock, not an investment. 
The quotation fluctuates severely. Last 
Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, sales were made at 40. 


The $6 dividend cannot be considered 


year’s maximum was 6414. On 


safe: it is more than earned, however, at 


present. The company has in recent 
months acquired nearly 50 per cent of 
the outstanding stock of the Utah Cop- 
per Co. The prices paid, though, were 


at or close to the highest on record. 
some prominent 


Kennecott is held by ( 
1 
i 


millionaires in the east and west, who 
are claimed to have an almost miracu 
lous faith in the company’s future. But 
“dope” of this kind cannot be regarded 


as absolutely reliable. 


TNouiRER, Toledo, O.—The American 
Locomotive Co. can well afford to pay 
the 5 per cent dividend on its common 
stock. 
cent without imperilling its financial po- 


It could, indeed, pay 6 or 7 per 
sition. Regular business is good and 
steadily growing; it insures payments 
at the rate of 5 or 6 per cent for at 
least two years. The current price for 
the common stock is 69, against 98'4 on 
November 9 last. In the event of an- 
sustained “bull? movement, the 
quotation could fairly be 
rise to 85. You will understand from 


what has been said that the common 


other 
expected to 


still is more of a speculation than an in 


vestment. 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 


Have you studied the difference between investing in 


enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 


How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The 


ceayored to answer these questions. 


interest you. 


writer of 


Investment” has en- 
His answers may 


“Saving for 


A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 











certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes, 


Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 








OLDEST aan 1 wSSOUR 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 

Correspondence and interviews invited, 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 
Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
IXdgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 











310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








Nine New ok. : 


By Alma Meyer 


In America from the very beginning 


of the war there has been the greatest 
admiration for Franee as a nation, a 
almost to regard her soldiers 
“The War, Madame .. .,” 
Paul 


3arton Blake and published 


tendency 
as supermen., 
translated from the French of 
Geéraldy by 
by the Scribners, reveals the spirit which 
has so appealed to us. There have been 
many books written on the horrors of 
war and many more on its glories, but in 
both 


delicately limned, so deftly united, as in 


none | have read have been so 
this story. 

War has not changed the traditional 
After a 
year in the trenches, a period that has 


character of the Frenchman. 
lulled into somnolence memory of the 
charms of Paris, Maurice Vernier is un- 
expectedly permitted to return for one 
day. The city goes to his head like 
wine. He is exhilarated, enraptured. At 
first he marvels that the sun can shine, 
that the streets can be so calm, that the 





lovely and wear such 
clothes, that the people can 
dine and laugh, can go to the theater: 


farther 


women are so 


beautiful 
and be entertained, when not 
away than could be reached by an hour’s 
motoring are the horrors he has known 
so long. Having satistied the desire for 
an excellent meal amid elegant sur- 
roundings, he seeks his friends. Women 
friends, naturally, because a Frenchman 
is absolutely dependent upon woman for 
his enjoyment of anything, and because 
all his men friends—those who have not 
The first of 


fends by her apparent inability to grasp 


dicd—are in the trenches. 


the grim reality of the war—he_ ha; 
heen brave in the face of danger; nov. 
he lones for admiration—and he leaves 
her with a sense of the insignificance, 
the futility, of his former life. Th* 
second is one who has a son at the front 
and Vernier learns how women suffer 
infinitely more poignantly than men, suf- 
fer without a moment's surcease. In- 
stantly all those qualities for which the 
respond. He is 


With the 


munching of a cake and the sippifg of 


Frenchman is famed 


deferential, debonair, gay. 
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aye 
a cup of tea he waves into nothingness 
the dangers that encompass the soldiers 
of France and half convinces the mother 
that her son is but enjoying a holiday. 
He takes his leave, and once more on 


the strects of Varis is overcome by 


solitude. the war has scattered his 
family, his friends; the city has a dit- 
rerent air. He does not wish to dine 
alone. Ile craves a meal of delicious 
jood on a well-appointed table, with soft 
surroundings, with 


lights and elegant 


music, above all with a pretty woman. 


So he returns to the lirst friend. Now 
her presence soothes him; die would not 
have her different in any way. The 


hour for departure comes all too soon; 
the furlough is ended. 
book, 


each 


A very small voluminously, 


subtly cloquent in short phrase. 
One is made to experience the emotions 
of the man at the front. One learns that 
he is not fearless, that on the contrary 
dreads and © shrinks 
but that the 
Frenchman is buoyed up by the convic- 


for him, 


he instinctively 
from injury or death, 
tion that each missile is not 
that he is One 


that many of the things to which we 


invulnerable. realizes 
attach so much importance are in reality 
trivial, One learns too of the broaden- 
ing leveling process that affects the char- 
acters of the men who share danger to- 
eether, making of them brothers. . . 

Which of course is good and might lead 
one to believe that war is thereby justi- 
fied. But death levels without the 
agency of war—and Vernier and _ his 


comrades meet death. 


J 
* 
*e 


All mankind owes a debt of gratitude 
to Ernest Thompson Seton for his great 
work in inculcating in the young a love 
of nature and a thirst for a knowledge 
latest book, ‘The 
( Doubleday-Page, 


of her ways. His 
Woodcraft Manual” 
York Js 
manual for boys of the woodcraft league 
Primarily it 


New although designed as a 
is much more than that. 
gives instructions on the formation, or- 
ganization and government, the insignia, 
badges and rules of the league. In addi- 
tion it contains simple descriptions and 
drawings by means of which anyone can 
easily familiar with the 
plant and bird life of America, and be 


become tree, 
able to help himself in almgst any out- 
door emergency. How to kindle a fire 
without a match, how to treat a snake 
bite, how to build a_ bird that 
will attract the birds, how to pitch a 


house 


teepee and how to keep the rain out of 
the smoke vent, how to read the sign 
language, which of the wild plants are 
edible, how to tie any kind of a knot, 
how to make group singing successful— 
incidentally, all the words of the “Star 
Banner” are given, with the 

that 
how to raise money, indicate the scope 
and the 


Spangled 


implication they be memorized— 


usefulness of the subjects 
treated. And should the information 
given fail to satisfy the reader’s desire 
fer knowledge, reference may be made 
to other books on the same subject rec- 
ommended at the end of the chapters. 


* 
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Another book of the out of doors, 
this one being exclusively about trees, 
is Maud Going’s “Our Field and Forest 
McClurg. Miss 


Going is a lover of trees and her plea 


Trees,” published by 


is for less waste in their utilization. The 
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slabs that the sawmills discard should 
be used for matches, the pine mill waste 
of the southern states could be convert- 
ed into turpentine. But as forest fires 


are the trees’ greatest menace much 
space is devoted to methods of averting 
them and the Canadian goyvernment’s 
There 
chapter on the forester and his work, a 
department of the United States govern- 
ment of which the majority of us know 
little. 


farmer, since one near a barn may save 


precautions are cited. is also a 


Trees are an economy to the 
that building from destruction by light- 
ning, and a group in the field will shel- 


food 


otherwise necessary to keep them warm. 


ter the stock and thus save the 


Too many farmers chop down treés as 
being fit only for tirewood! Miss Going 
begins her book with the seed and na- 
ture’s means of planting it. Then follow 


the various stages—branches, leaves, 
buds, flower, fruit, sap, bark, wood. It 
is a periectly legitimate textbook but 
the intimate touch hides that character- 
istic and makes it even more entertain- 
ing than instructive. 
ee 
Can a household be run on the same 
sort of a scientific schedule or plan as 
And if men were op- 
erating homes would the homes move 


big business? 


more smoothly than under the manage- 
ment of women? Many men have said 
with 


tried it is amusingly if somewhat ex- 


so. How and what results one 
travagantly related in “Too Much [fh- 
ciency,” by EE. J. Rath, published by 
Watt, New York. It was another man’s 
home and family and the efficiency ex- 
pert was given complete authority over 
both as well as carte blanche with the 
check book. There is the foundation of 
a very good story but unfortunately the 
workmanship is worse than mediocre. 


~ 


William Johnston has created a new 
type of boy in “Limpy” (Little-Brown, 
Boston). Limpy is the lovable mean be- 
tween the exasperatingly goody-good 
cherub who has appeared in several re- 
cent books and the tantalizingly mis- 
chievous Penrod familiar to all maga- 
zine readers. He was really Edward 
Haverford Randall, the youngest of 
three brothers and lame from birth. In 
the thoughtless and selfish manner of 
boys, his brothers and their playmates 
nicknamed him Limpy, shut him out of 
their games and in other ways made him 
feel his deformity. As he was extreme- 
ly sensitive and had all the normal boy’s 
love of games and sports, this would 
have made him very miserable had he 
not become the pal of an old soldier 
who had lost his leg at 
Through this old ‘man he acquired as 
much wisdom as comfort and that fine 


Gettysburg. 


consideration for the feelings of others 
which eventually resulted in his becom- 
ing straight and strong of limb. The 
book is concerned almost exclusively 
with boys, all of whom are the flesh 
and blood kind and behave naturally. 
While the moral lessons are very ob- 
viously pointed this feature never be- 
comes offensive. It is a story which 
all boys and their elders will thoroughly 
enjoy. 
: 


ied 


An English novel discussing the old 
problems of propriety and duty versus 


happiness and the natural order as means 


io happiness, is the burden of Muriel 


“Autumn,” published by John 


Duty, 


Hine’s 


Lane, London. so-called virtue 


and the conventio order, rather than 


1 


what is pleasant aid seems altogether 


appropriate, wins in this instance as in 
literary instance, 


nearly other 


whatever clse may be the course in real 


every 
life. The lady in this book, who as the 
author tells us is in the “autumn” of 
life, or about thirty-five, leaves her hus- 
band because of his evil temper. Owing 
to the generosity of an American rel- 
ative she finds a lovely retreat in the 
relative is 


She there 


country and by the same 
given economic independence. 
meets an ideal man, a widower with a 
grown daughter. Ile believes in- the 
and in seeking happiness ir- 


The 


woman and the man in the autumn of 


“free life” 
respective of the world’s opinion. 


life fall in love with each other, while 
the daughter, following her father’s phi- 
losophy, falls in love with a married 


man and insists on eloping with him. 
Though the author has to kill one of 
her characters at the end, it is all ar- 
ranged without really violating in fact 
the English moral code, whatever ap- 
pearances may show. However, it is a 
vood story and is entertainingly told. 
In its descriptions of the serenity of a 
quiet life in the country and the space 
it gives table 
conversations, it is doubtless intended to 


to inconsequential tea 


serve as a foil to the present days of 
upheaval and horror that afflict a war- 
stricken world. 

?. 
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A comprehensive if sketchy review of 
Irish literary history is presented in 
“The Celtic Dawn,” by Lloyd R. Norris 
(Macmillans, New York). No important 
figure in this history is omitted, from 
Callanan, who come shortly after Tom 
Moore, to the young men of to-day— 
James Stephens, St. John Ervine and 
Padraic Colum. Of course much of the 
matter concerning the revival is not new, 
but Mr. Morris’ critical estimates of all 
the writers are very good. They are 
succinct. Mr. Morris brings into his 
scheme the work of William Sharp or 
his feminine secondary personality, Fiona 
McLeod. Some people will say Sharp 
doesn’t belong, but the mere fact that 
Fiona McLeod was a Scots Gael or Celt 
should not bar the work from consid- 
eration as one tone in the light of “the 
Celtic dawn.” The book should be a 
handy reference on the subject. 


More interesting, because dealing with 
matters not so well known and exploit- 
ed, are the chapters in which Mr. Mor- 
ris considers the economic, social and 
political aspects of the renaissance. He 
subject within small space. 
Plunkett did, returning 
from the United States, in 1889, is a 
sociological romance. Plunkett started 
the work that has re-made Ireland. He 
introduced co-operation in banking, in 
farming, in dairying, in bee-keeping, flax 
scutching, bacon-curing, 

He started credit so- 


keeps the 
What 


Horace 


growing and 

poultry-raising. 
cieties and Raffeisen banks. His slogan 
was: “Better farming, better business, 
better living.” The I. A. O. S.—or Irish 


Argricultural Organization Society—did 


nearly $17,000,000 business in 1913, 
Along with this economic work went 


educational effort, working out a social 


— — i 
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philosophy for which credit is generally 
given to G. W. Russell, a painter and a 
poet, known in the latter capacity as 
“Ay 5” Dhe work-of “Ay Eo 
stituted a rural society in Ireland, on a 
This: “A, By” 
practical man though his poetry is ultra 
Still the poet in him shows, 


recon- 


communal basis. is a very 
mystical. 


with reference to this work he 
“Nature has no 


allowing her divine brood, made in the 


when 

writes: intention of 
image of Deity, to dwindle away into a 
crew of little, feeble, feverish city folk. 
She has other and more evrandiose fu- 
tures before humanity, if ancient proph- 
ecy and our deepest, most spiritual, in- 
tuitions have any truth in them.” It is 
saddening to know that after Sir Horace 
Plunkett had the I. A. O. S. 
producing its best results he was forced 


going and 


out by the gombeen men, or usurers, of 
Ireland, and supplanted by T. W. Rus- 
Plunkett is of the family that 
gave a martyr to the Dublin fising in 
1916, that has given to Irish literature 
Lord Dunsany, leader of the Irish school 


sell. 


of letters to-day. 

Mr. Morris deals briefly with the land 
troubles and land legislation from 1885 
to the Land legislation 
has done much for Ireland, but it does 


present time. 
not unify the people and it does not keep 
the best of young Ireland at home. The 
gun-running at Howth, the Belfast per- 
formances in the same line, the Ulster 
covenant, the Curragh “mutiny,” the 
shooting on Bachelor’s walk, the Dublin 
insurrection—all these things show that 
land legislation does not cure the evils 
of Ireland. Indeed, towards the end of 
Mr. Morris’ book “the Celtic dawn” has 
become very like an Irish eclipse. Still 
“there is a budding morrow in mid- 
night’—maybe the “new birth” is due 
after the rebellion in which climaxed 
the renaissance of the past twenty-six 
years. 
of 

“The French say happiness is to be 

found in a magpie’s nest, because the 


. . ” 5 
magpie always builds out of reach,” } 


the theme on which Isabel Paterson 
bases her novel, “The Magpie’s Nest.” 
The location of the story changes a num: 
ber of times, beginning in the Canadian 
west, shifting to Seattle and from there 
to New York, but it is little more 
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the love aifairs of 


han thre relation o 


he heroine. One of the episodes is the 
iting of the heroine by one man and 
ner marriage, in a spirit of pique, to 
other, from whom she at once sepa- 
rates. In the end, however, she climbs 
ty the magpie’s nest and finds her hap- 
giness. Lhe story is sometimes a little 
rude in its literary workmanship, but 
san average bit of fiction of the day. 
john Lane Co., New York.) 
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The effect of too much prosperity is 
he theme of “Undertow,” a little novel 
by Kathleen Norris. The Bradleys he- 
ein ite simply and frugally, as becomes 
couple with a very limited income. 
Phe husband gradually increases this in- 
ome. Their expenses increase faster 
than the income and their social duties 
expand in equal degree. The demands 

the new life engulf them both and 
interfere with their relations to each 
ther and their children. Then the tine 
suburban home for which they have gone 
nto debt burns down, they live in the 
garage regardless of the world’s opinion 
md find a union and happiness they did 
not know betore. The book is decidedly 
light fiction, but it helps, these desperate 
favs. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
ork 
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Literary Notes 

\ curious and timely volume has been 
written by Francis Gribble on “Women 
in War,” for which he has ransacked 
ncient and modern history in search of 
valiant exploits of women as_ soldiers. 
The story of the Maid of Orleans is 
told at some length, of course, as the 
lest and most famous soldier of them 
ll, and there are lively accounts of 
Boadicea, the maid of Saragossa, Ma- 
tilda of Tuseany, the Duchesse de Berry, 
md many others as well as of the part 
taken by women in the religious wars 
after the Reformation, in the British 
\rmy in the wars of the Fronde, and in 
Napoleon’s march on Russia. In fact, 
he shows that there have been so many 
f these martial ladies that it is re- 
markable women should ever have been 
lassed as the non-fighting sex. There 
re chapters. devoted also to women 
who have inspired wars without actual 
taking part in them, to women who 
have shown courage and fortitude in th: 
lace of great danger and to women as 
The hook 


The published shortly by Dutton. 


nurses and as pacilists. 


+ 
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Russia is very much in the public eye 
Just at present, and those people who 
ire interested in getting the very latest 
account of the people and conditions in 
the country might weli read “Russia in 
1916”) (Macmillan). This is Stephen 
Graham's latest book, recounting his ex- 
beriences in that land in the fall months 
f last year and giving a very true and 
ip-to-date narrative of the trend of at- 
fairs, 
P 


° 


Margaret Prescott Montague is re- 
vealed as the author of “Twenty Min- 
utes of Reality”’ an account of a 
‘trikine and mysterious experience which 
attracted much attention when it was 
Published anonymously in the <1tlantic 





Monthly. 


paring it for early publication in book: 


Dutton & Company are pre- 


form. Included with it in the volume 
are a dozen or more letters which the 
article called forth discussing jis state 
ments and = describing similar experi- 


ences. 


Scenes in France from the beginning 
of the great war have a particular in- 
terest to us in this country, and Helen 
Mackay in her “Journal of Small 
Things” describes what has happened to 
the every-day people there with a vivid 
ress and power that is peculiarly appea! 
ing at this present time, and brings 
home to the people in this country some 
thing of what war has meant to other 
nations and will mean to us. Mrs. 
Mackay has lived for many years in 
France, and her hook is written in many 
ways on the same lines as “The Hill-top 
on the Marne,” yet is extraordinarily 
different in its treatment and handling. 
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A manual on interior decoration 
which treats the subject comprehensive- 
ly and in a very clear and concise man- 
ner has been published by the Macmillans 
under the title “Interior Decoration for 
the Small Home.’ 
in great detail the expensive furniture 


Instead of describing 


and rugs which can be purchased only 
by the few, the author dwells upon the 
general principles which apply in all 
cases, treating specifically such = furnish- 
ings as are suitable for the homes of 
people of moderate income. The text is 
so arranged that it will be found invalu- 
able as a guide in the furnishing of the 
home. Among the topics discussed are 
walls and ceilings, windows, floors, floor 
coverings, cabinet woods, furniture, fire- 
places, lamps and other lighting tixtures. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed im 
ReEepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
Rrepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Brazi. Topay axnp Tomorrow by |... EF. EI: 


liott, New York: MacMillans: $2.25 





Who the Brazilian is, what conditions have 
made him what he is. what | has done te 
develop his country: finanee, monetary condi 
tions, exchange, sourees of income, transport 
tion and industries are carefully consider 
Written by one who Ss spent mat . 
Brezil, Nut 5 strati te 
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NiEN \ Famous Freups Vi 
nv ¢ s. 43. Me re Nu Yor! gE 4 
Fenno, 16 £, 17th St.; $1.25 

\ ti litt revised t clud 1 
Breathitt county feud. | misait | ) 

thered from the participating tam 
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Axtony Gray GARDNER by Lesli Moore, 
New York: Putnam's; $1.00, 

\ new novel by the author of “The Peacock 
Feather.” 


: } 
Tue Mysrerres oF THE Frowers by Herbert 
Faulkner. New York: Stokes: $2.00, 


Wild flowers considered as sentient beings 
how they live and distribute their seeds, meth 
ods of interchanging pollen, the interdepend 
ence of flower and insect. The language 1s 
simple and non-technical, and the book is beau 
tifully illustrated. Indexed, 


I. Mary Maclane by Mary Maclane. New 
York: Stokes; $1.40. 


Mary Maclane writes voluminously of het 
“soul. heart. body, and magic mind: then 
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Monday Night and All Next Week, 


JEFFERSON fcessc a ae 
SEVEN CHANCES 


Roi Cooper Megrue’s Comedy of Courtship, with Frank Craven, Carroll 


David 
Belasce 
Presents 


MeComas and the Original Belasco Theater, N. Y¥., Company. 








THE AGE OF REASON 


Washington Square Players’ Sue- 
cess With 
Vivian and Genevieve ‘Tobin 
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Big Double Wendline Bill Mr. & Mrs. Barrys 
ORVILLE HARROLD Chief Gaupolican 
America’s Greatest Tenor — i gg i ccsmteg 

ona e & Stewart 
BLOSSOM SEELEY Burdella Fuiterasn 


Assisted by 


° , Orpheum Weekly 
Billy Railey and Lyan Cowan 


Mats., 10¢ fo 50; Eves., 10e to T5e. 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c:20c “s1'75,Mentsy 


April 23 and week 
The Night Clerk, a splendid musical comedy, wnich is headed by the popu- 
lar Cecil Summers. Bush and Shapirs, in ' Toe Laugh Factory.” EFiteh 
Cooper, the musical rube. Johnson and Arthur, in a fine comedy magic act. 
Rexo, skatorial artist. Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 








AM EB R I CA N EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 
MATS... TUES., THURS. & SAT.. 25 
Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week: Most Startling and Sensational of 
All Birth Control Plays 
4 Powerful Drama—The Question of the Hour. 
Mothers, Bring Your Grownup Daughters The Never: Born 
ALL MATINEES (Exeept Sundays) FOR LADIES ONLY 
Because of the Sacredness of Motherhood and Out of Courtesy to the 
Ladies, All Matinee Performances With the Exception of Sunday Matinee 
Are Reserved Exclusively For the Ladies. Gentlemen Are Admitted to All 
Other Performances. 











STANDARD B&EAL BURLESQUE 





BROADWAY BELLES 


With JOE MARKS, the Peer of All Hebrew Comedians 


Next—FRENCH FROLICS. 








GRAND AND OLIVE 





PLAYERS 


Now Playing Uetil Monday, April 23: “BABY MINE” 
“TH BIG IDEA’ Bexins Monday, April 2: 
Senson Closes Sunday Night, April 29. 
Splendid Comedies Mark Passing of The Players in Present Home Come 
and Bid Au Revoir to Mitchell Harris and His Art) Associates. Sents at 
Famous-Barr and Grand-Leader. Matinees, Thursday, Saturday, Sunday. 











Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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BOOKS -::5.2 Reader's Book Store 
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lane was a mid-west Bashkirtsetf, apothecosiz 


Russia’s Messace by William English Wal- 


The conditions and character of the Russian 
people, particularly the peasants, the founda- 


Mary Mace- which dated back to 1905, the government 
officials and their functions, are related and 


ing toothpicks, some years ago Here she ts described by an cye-witness of a portion of 
again-—the same, but with added art, them, Llustrated with previously unpublished 
photographs, 
afe of of 


New York: Knopf; $1.00. When passing behind a strect car, look 


out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


and beginnings of the present revolution ? 
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Wi. better-grade cars of today feature cer- 
| tain correct principles in motor practice— 
valve-in-head motor, unit power plant, multiple 
disc clutch. 


They’ve come to the standard set a dozen years 
ago by the luxurious 


DORRIS 


“Built up to a standard, 
Not down to a price.’’ 


It’s a car that’s proved by time and test. It's a 
good actor. And it’s a beautiful car, splendidly 
equipped, sweet running, silent, stanch and 


strong. Long, easy-riding platform springs insure 
solid comfort. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car S2475 
four-Passenger Four-Door ‘Tourist 2475 
Four-Passenger Coupe ut d ; . 8250 
Five-Passenger Sedan _....... mt 3350 
Seven-Passenger “Areadian’ Limousine 3675 
All the above on the famous Dorris six-cylinder 
chassis. 
Two-Ton Worm Drive Truck Chassis 2185 


(Prices f. o. b. St. Louis) 


Dorris Motor Car Co. 


Factory and Salesroom; 


Laclede and Sarak - - ST.LOUIS 
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